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Health Hazards in the Rubber Industry 


By Charles F. Horan 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


In. order to consider the occupational disease phase of in- 
istry from the standpoint of safety engineers it is necessary 


hat we understand something of the chemistry and physies of 


e and the physiology of the human animal. From a strict- 
physiological standpoint there is but one type of natural 
leath. When an individual lives to a ripe old age and his 
ody is filled with the end-products of natural metabolism— 
hen his body is actually worn out—he alone can be said to 
ve died a natural death. If this same individual had died 
ien thirty years of age from benzol poisoning, typhoid fever 
an industrial accident, his death would have been an acci- 
ntal one, as the bacteria of typhoid or the vapor' of benzol 
uld have been foreign substances to his animal body. <Ae- 
pting this fact, we have accidental and natural deaths and 
There are no natura] diseases to the 


ecidental diseases. 
nan body. 
The Prolems of a Safety Engineer 
he probl ms Of a sate ty engineer in industry would seem 


1. The prolonging of the individual’s natural life. 





[l. The prevention ot accidental deaths, whether due to 
ic or other causes. 
[1f. The prevention of accidental diseases with their re 
ng poverty, misery and economic loss. 
It would seem, therefore, that one of the duties of a safety 
neer is the prevention of occupational diseases and deaths. 
2 in order to prevent diseases one must know what the dis- 


s are, how they are caused, 


The oceupatfonal diseases may be defined as the unusual 


and how they may be prevented. 
vsieal conditions due to specific poisons, mechanical ir- 
tance, physical and mental strain or faulty environment, re- 
ilting from the specine conditions of labor They may be 
ther acute or chronic; may be the cause of instant death, 
ore or less prolonged invalidism, and ineapacity for further 
ork; and may lay the foundation for other diseases of equal 
creater hazard. They arise from a variety of poisons, 
rritant substanees and exposure to unusual physical conditions. 
[hey are for the most part the outcome of conditions of modern 
fe whereby new combinations of substances are being con- 
stantly employed in industry. In some cases diseases arise 
from the general environment of the worker. In addition to 
the diseases derived from the hazardous occupations there are 
thers, notably tuberculosis and pneumonia which readily as- 
sail those whose physical resistance has been undermined by 
exposure to toxic substances or faulty environment. 


Causes of Occupational Diseases 

Broadly speaking, occupational diseases may be due to one 
f three causes: 

1. Poisonous or irritant materials which enter the body. 
II. Conditions associated with methods of work. 

III. General unhygienic conditions surronding the workman. 
In a general survey of the subject of health hazards, there 
are three factors to be considered; namely, the industry, the 
worker, and the worker’s home. 
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The industry includes the special hazardous substances em- 
employed, the conditions of cleanliness, ventilation, tempera- 
ture, light, hours of labor, monotony of work, and average 
weekly wage as against the number of living dependents. 

The worker presents the problems of sex, age, individual 
physique, and natural or acquired immunity. 

The worker’s home may be so poor, ill-kept and ill-ventilated 
and his food so insufficient that some disease may arise from 
the home environment rather than the actual conditions in 
industry. This is a fact that many of the investigators have 
neglected to consider in charging industry with producing more 
than its share of accidental diseases. 

The Absorption of Industrial Poison 

There are only three ways by which an industrial poison can 
be absorbed : 

I. As a gas or vapor. 

Il. As a liquid 


III. As a solid substanee or dust. 


And there are only three channels through which an in 
dustrial poison ¢ nter t} at, 

I B the lu S n bre ine’. elthe 3a vapor or d 1s 

I. B digestive tract 1 swallowing 

1it. Th I skin itself by actual eontaet 


Several other points naturally need to be kept in mind in 
considering occupational diseases; such for example as to how 
terial is in water and how far it is able to dis- 
industry is very fortunate in having, 
beeause of its very nature, very few industrial poisons which 


in water, If rubber shoe and tire stocks were 


lah] 
soluble the 1 


solve tat The rubber 


are soluble 
mixed with soluble compounds, we would lose our automobile 
tires and our rubber shoes the first time they were exposed to 
a heavy rain. For this reason most of the compounds in the 
rubber industry are usually very insoluble in water. On the 
other hand most of the solvents used in the industry are capable 
of dissolving fats. This tendency to dissolve fats is what 
makes benzol extremely dangerous to use. 


The Seriousness of the Problem 


In order to illustrate the seriousness of the occupational 
disease problem it is of interest that the 1915 Mortality Report 
of the Federal Bureau of Census shows the number of deaths 
from chronic poisons increased from 258 as an average from 
1901 to 1915, to 636 in 1915. This is an inerease of 150 
per cent. 

In Massachusetts during 1917 there were 73,920 days lost 
by the employees of industry on account of occupational 
diseases. The rubber industry with its 2.1 per cent of all 
the persons in Massachusetts industry, reported all of the cases 
of benzol poisoning and 814, per cent of all the lead poisoning 
cases, 1.2 per cent of all the injuries reported to the Industrial 
Accident Board were due to occupational diseases. Of the 
fourteen fatal accidents reported in Massachusetts by the 
rubber industry since 1916, 67 per cent were due to occupa- 
tional poisons. 








In the rubber industry the occupational disease hazards be 
rin with the washing of the crude rubber. The work in most 
ash rooms is fairly heavy and wet. The high relative 
ith the elimination of moisture from the 
body; and there is danger from the constant wetting of the 
body \t the present time it can be said that there are no 

d disease hich are transmitted by the rubber itseif, 
ere does si to be an unusually large number of 
ong the employes who handle the raw 
A baet ical examination of raw rubber usually 

forming bacteria; but before raw 
charged with producing infections, 


t leres 


ni he ( nore 


! | resears h work should he done. It may 

t the inte are due to the fact that the employees 

ho lle 1 hber also are ey posed to much insoluble 
dust and the dust be the cause of irritating the skin, and 
opening entranees for bacteria through the skin. However, 

i l t ir ] ent knowledge we are compelled to say 
that lo not kr hether or not any disease condition is 


{ ed by the rubber tself. 


Mixing Room Hazards 


The mixing and compounding rooms usually present the 
seat of greatest hazard from the standpoint of an industrial 
hygienist. Here we find the hazards of lead, antimony, zine, 
analin, tar, mica, and various organic aceclerators. 

Of the lead compounds used in the compounding and mix- 
ing of rubber the most dangerous is probably white-lead, the 
White-lead is than litharge 
s more poisonous, but it is not so light 
and fluffy and therefore—from a practical standpoint—is 
probably less dangerous. Litharge is of much more import- 
ance because it is used much more frequently and in larger 


basic carbonate. more soluble 


and pound tor pour d 


quantities than white-lead. 

Lack of proper ventilating and washing facilities, personal 
uncleanliness and ignorance of the dangers from lead seem to 
be the major faults in most mixing and compounding depart- 
ments. It is always of interest to see the excellent ventilat- 
ing systems installed in the lampblack rooms and compare 
them with the lack of ventilation for the employees handling 
dangerous lead compounds. In the rubber industry the lead 
salts are handled with a carelessness that is amazing. They 
are taken from open barrels, run through open sifters, dumped 
and shovelled with as little care as if they were chalk or coal. 

So long as the ¢oal miners want red boots and the motorists 
red tubes we shall always have the hazard of anti- 
mony. I believe it has been conclusively shown that much of 
the chronic poisoning among typesetters is not due to lead or 
antimony. As the physical symptoms of poisoning from anti- 
mony are not unlike those due to the lead salts; and further 
that the mixer or compounder is usually exposed to both lead 


insist on 


and antimony, it is not improbable that some of the cases of 
lead poisoning are in reality due to antimony; or it might be 
that the employee is suffering with the results of a combina- 
tion of the two metals rather than either metal by itself . In a 
poisoning where the symptoms seem to in- 


i 


industrial 


dicate a condition due to lead and where it is impossible to re- 


cover lead from the exeretions, the history of exposure to anti- 


case ol 


mony should be carefully noted. 

There has been much discussion as to the toxic effect of zine, 
but it seems that those conditions which have been attributed 
to this metal have been due principally to other metals which 
have been associated with it. 

The 

Probably the most dangerous materials which are handled 
in the rubber industry are anilin oil and its compounds. Anilin 
oil is produced by the action of hydrochlorie acid and iron 
filings on pure nitrobenzol and carries with it many of the 
dangers of nitrobenzol. It is not improbable that the rubber 
industry has had a number of deaths from anilin or its deriva- 
tives, but because of the difficulty in diagnosing the diseases, 
the deaths have probably been reported as due to heart disease. 
It is of importance to remember that the exposure to anilin 
need not be for a long time for serious symptoms to arise. 
There have been two cases reported in Jena which came on 
after an exposure of only two hours. 

The reeords of the State Board of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts show that in three years, five employees in the 
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rubber industry died of benzol poisoning. Many of the rub- 
ber factories continue to use this material as a solvent and its 
continued use in a real danger. Proper ventilation, which 
means an air change of at least forty times an hour, or the sub- 
stitution of naphtha, or xylol compound for the benzol, are 
the only safe methods of dealing with this material. The Eng- 
lish rubber concerns are substituting xylol compound for ben- 
zol. So far as I know none of the American industries are 
making use of xylol compound. I am not acquainted with the 
chemistry of this compound as it is said to have been discov- 
ered by the English Ministry of War and is produced only by 
English concerns. Many of the experienced rubber men ob- 
ject to the use of naphtha because of the fact that it is almost 
impossible to evaporate all of the naphtha from the cement 
Benzoi or xylol compounds do not present this difficulty. 

Beeause of its toxie hazards and its liability to explosion, 
carbon-bisulphide should give way to carbon tetrachloride and 
even when the latter is used adequate ventilating systems 
should be installed. 

Recently the addition to the rubber stock of hexamethylen¢ 
tetramine has produced among the employees a typical forma! 
There seems to be a direct connection between 


+ 
if 


dehyde rash. 
the acidity of the employee’s sweat and the susceptibilty 
this rash. Several of the rubber factories have tried to neu- 
tralize the acids in the sweat by the use of alkaline washes, 
but this has not worked out as satisfactorily as might be ex- 
pected. Substitution for this compound by some other accel- 
erator would seem to be the safest method that could be adopt 


ed. 
Determine the Nature of Compounds 


Owing to the increase in use of certain organic accelerators 
in the vuleanizing of rubber; and the fact that many of thes 
compounds are sold under trade names which do not indicate 
their true hazard, it is suggested that the various rubber fac- 
tories take steps to ascertain the true nature of their accel 
erators . The Committee on Organie Accelerators of the Rub- 
ber Section, American Chemical Society has done some inter- 
esting work along these lines. The short report of the com- 
mittee was published in the October, 1918, issue of the Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

Considering the fact that 67 per cent of the fatal cases in 
the rubber industry in one state have been due to occupa- 
tional diseases, the necessity for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Health Hazards within the Rubber Section would 
seem to be needed, I shall leave this suggestion with you and 
hope that before the sessions of the section are over that some 
action will be taken for joint cooperation among the var- 
ious rubber industries for a reduction in disegses of this na- 


ture. 





Balata in Dutch Guiana 


In a recent report on Dutch Guiana by Consular Agent 
James S. Lawton, Paramaribo, which appeared in a recent 
issue of “Commerce Reports” published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., the 
following comments are made regarding the balata industry. 

The production of balata shows a steady decline, although 
the prices received were considered good. The industry is 
gradually falling into the hands of two or three large corpor-, 
ations, and this year saw the selling out of one of the oldest 
individual operators to one of the larger interests. This is 
mainly due to the fact that areas that pay to exploit are get- 
ting farther from the coast, and the transportation and cost 
of labor are therefore steadily increasing, so that only firms 
with large financial backing and organized forces of labor can 
continue in this business. 

The year 1919 saw the inauguration of an agriculture loan 
bank in the colony. The capital of the new concern, which is 
known as the West Indische Cultuurbank, is 1,000,000 guilders, 
divided into 1,000 shares of 1,000 guilders each. The share- 
holders are the Surinam Bank, the Royal Dutch West India 
Mail, the Netherland Trading Co., and the Rotterdam Bank- 
ing Society, all of whom are interested in the colony in various 
ways. The business of the new bank is to finance approved 


agricultural enterprises. 
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The Handling of Material 


By P. B. Martens 


Manager Labor Maintenance Bureau, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


This subject covers a great many items and it is impossible 
to touch upon all of them in a short article. However, we 
find that a great many lost time accidents occur while material 
is being handled. In a great many eases mechanical cuards 
cannot be placed, and we therefore have to resort to other 
means of safeguarding, namely, by educational methods. 

This requires the support of the foremen and his assistants, 
and we feel that the foreman should be held responsible for 
all accidents in his department, if he has not rigidly followed 
and enforced the following method: 

I.—Instruct each new workman carefully as to his duties, 
especially call his attention to the danger pertaining to them, 
and to point out to him the unsafe methods. 

Il.—He should make clear to workmen and show them how 
to use the safety devices, and insist that his instructions be 
carried out. 

IiI.—He should make follow up inspections and see that 
his men are using the safety appliances. He must not relax 
his vigilance in the use of safety methods. 

IV.-—He should not hesitate to reprimand or if necessary 
dismiss men who continually disregard safety instructions. 

The foreman who follows the foregoing rules will soon 
eliminate the careless and shiftless workman, and accidents 
will be cut down to the minimum. Cooperation of this kind 
must be given by the foreman before we can hope to obtain 
the desired result in educating the workmen to use safety 
methods. We must convince the workers that they themselves 
are the greatest losers when injured. Statistics show that 
80 per cent of all accidents are due to carelessness, and could 
have been prevented. Therefore, the management, foremen 
and workmen should all assume responsibility for accidents. 


Classes of Accidents 


We may put the causes for accidents in two classes: 

I.—Carelessness, indifference, recklessness, poor judgment, 
lack of forethought and inexperience. 

II.—Lack of proper safeguards, defective tools and defec- 
tive machinery. 

The causes of class one can be overcome by consistent efforts 
of the foreman and his assistants, while the causes in class two 
are more easily controlled, for every progressive concern wants 
to have their equipment guarded, and it is only a matter of 
inspection and installation of the required safe-guards to 
machinery and the replacing of unsafe tools. 

In the tire industry, about 60 per cent of the lost time acci- 
dents are caused by drums and cores falling upon employes 
limbs and feet. In a great many cases these injuries result 
in partial disability. Investigation of these eases show that 
men frequently disobey the rules and attempt to carry the tires 
alone, or run while carrying tires. Workmen should not be 
permitted to carry alone any tire over “30 x 3” clincher type 
and when they carry them alone they should be shown how to 
earry them in a safe manner. We found workmen carrying 
tires looped over their heads, leaving the tire hang on their 
neck and shoulders. The workman who carries a tire in this 
manner has no chance when he slips or stumbles. Therefore, 
the method of carrying tires while on the core must be looked 
after very carefully. Sizes above the 314 inch type should 
be carried and handled by two men up to 5 inches. Above the 
5 inch sizes they should be handled by mechanical devices, 
either chain block or air hoist. 

The foregoing also applies to solid motor tires. Workmen 
should not carry sizes above 4 inches alone, and when carrying 
this small size alone they should be carried so as to permit the 
top of the tire to rest against the body. Tires should not be 
carried with the entire weight upon forearm, as this is liable 
to cause strain or perhaps rupture. 
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Dropping of tires either pneumatic or solid will cause 
daniage to the tire as well as injury to the workman. Whena 
solid tire is dropped the result will be a flat space in the rim, 
and this will cause trouble when applying the tire. The result 
of dropping a pneumatic tire while on the core is a cut in the 
fabric. Therefore, great care is necessary when handling them. 

When rolling tires or cores, workmen should only handle 
the same diameter at a time, never try to roll two or more 
diameters at the same time, because the larger sizes will travel 
ahead of the smaller, and the usual result is a smashed foot. 
New workmen should not be permitted to roll more than one 
tire or core. Experience will determine the number of pieces 
which each workman can handle, and the condition of the floor 
should also be considered. 

Trucking Solid Tires 

When trucking solid tires, we recommend that they be 
placed on the truck standing against solid support on one end 
at an angle of 80 degrees, and that the last tire should be on an 
angle of 60 degrees, or just low enough so that the top of the 
last tire will fit under the inside of the second last tire. This 
will form a lock and prevent the tires from falling over, even 
if the truck should strike a depression on the floor. 

When piling solid tires they should be laid first on the floor 
and the flanges of the rim base must be straight on top of the 
lower tire. This will give you a rigid stack of tires, but if 
they are not piled straight a jolt against the stack is liable to 
topple it over. 

All aisles should be kept clear and wherever possible we 
recommend that a permanent clearance line be painted on 
the floor. This should be done at all elevators at each floor, 
and all trucks should be kept on the outside of this line. This 
will prevent loss of time while elevators unload, and it also 
eliminates the danger of trucks striking against the elevator 
gates or being caught between the floor and elevator. Height 
of loads on trucks should be at least six inches below the eleva- 
tor gates, and the practice of the elevator operator assisting 
truckers to move trucks on or off the’elevator should not be per- 
mitted. The operator should be at his control levers at all 
times. Operators should also be instructed regarding the 
safe carrying capacity of their elevator, and if in doubt as to 
the weight of loads to be taken on, they should not hesitate to 
get the exact weight from the supervisor in charge. 

The unloading and storing of crude rubber is the cause of 
injury very frequently. Workmen while breaking the boxes 
or while removing the covering from the bales receive cuts and 
lacerations, which in their judgment appear to be minor, and 
the usual neglected infection is the result, because the workman 
did not go to the hospital to have the injury taken care of. 


Piling Crude Rubber 


Great care should be used in piling crude rubber, especially 
the bales, and if not properly bound by cross pieces, the pile 
will be very likely to fall over, as rubber will settle, especially 
in hot weather. 

We recommend the use of a three wheeled truck for trucking 
single rolls of fabric. This will enable the workmen to use one 
hand to steady the roll on the truck to keep it from falling 
when he strikes a bump or depression in the floor. This truck 
should be a warehouse truck with a swivel wheel attached, 
which will take the weight of the load and permit the trucker 
to use one hand to steady the roll. 

The tin used to imprint the serial number on tires has 
been the cause of many injuries. The tin is very sharp and 
when workmen remove it from the tire they cut their fingers. 
In some eases the tin will be covered by the stock and leave 
only a corner of the tin projecting, and when the workmen han- 
dle the tires, they are in great danger of cutting their fingers. 
The elimination of this evil should be given consideration. 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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The Making of a Tire’s Most Essential 


Rec puirement-F abric 






By H. R. Whitehead 


Superintendent Textile Division, Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio 


(Continued from 


In the previous ticle the writer left the reader at the pro 
ee é heation of cottor He will now take you to the 
first mechanical step in the manufacture of tire fabric at the 
te e divisior Hi ill begin by ealling your attention to 

hat is ed a bale breaker. This term is applied to this 
p cular ty] of machine due to the facet that the cotton is 
tor : I he bales after the sacking has been 
re ( ! re ng to the succeeding process 
broke ! ‘ 

it ‘ ol t open tro! seven to ten bales of 

otton at on rder to seeure an even blend of this 
rn mate 4 ttey ho closely the eotton is elassified 

I a different bales of cotton. For 
tl re i pate opened at one time in order 
Lo ] 

ar ag ’ thy ‘ ity OL compression Of the cotton in 
trie ‘ ‘ sneet « pANYe! ‘ the bale to 
l ( I he operator of the bale 
bre iver from each bale of eotton 
‘ é l f it on the ne traveling 

rol 

Conveying the Cotton 

matically conveys the cotton into 
cot ~ i i” 

\ | ‘ 
el i b 
| ight enclosure 
| I 3 OSS1D to make 
f 1 spindle ch spins 
P ; blades the « e lencti 
ind perforated easing. In th 
otion of tl uD! t spindle the eotton is earried around 
I ( ‘ 0 ‘ ( casing and the coarser seed 
nd | di h the pertoratiol s, while the cotton 
is carried by the r current through the pipe shown against 

the | to the floor above. 
Further Progress 

From the pipe it is collected on a sereen revolving slowly 
which connects with a traveling apron. This apron passes 
directly over several bi nd the cotton may be trapped so 


that it may he one of these several bins By 


the time the cotton has arrived at the bins it is broken up into 
small particles without ar y injury to the fibre and instead of 
being in the eondensed form in which it was in the original 
bales is it opened up into a very fluffy condition. Un- 


fortunately the photographs which we have at hand do not 
this The cotton is then taken in this fluffy 
state and is conveyed to a breaker picker which is very similar 
in action to the The cotton is automatically 
fed between two rolls against which a beater that is covered 
with small spikes and revolving at a speed of several hundred 
revolutions per minute engages the cotton as it passes through 
the rolls, carrying it down against the small bars which are 
spaced at the proper distance apart to allow the seed to be 
earried through to the floor below. The good cotton passes 


The 


show process 


bale bre aker. 
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along and is condensed on two sereens or cages and formed into 
a uniform sheet or laver extending the full width of the picker. 
It then passes along between heavily weighted rolls and is 
wound into a lap very similar to a large roll of wrapping 
paper with which the reader of course is familiar. 

After it leaves the breaker picker four of these laps are 
placed upon a traveling apron and the motion of this endless 
apron causes the laps to unwind and they are passed through 
the feed rolls, coming in contact again with the beater which 
still further removes impurities. It is wound into a lap 
similar to that I have deseribed on the breaker picker. 

Uniform Weight Essential 

During this process the laps must be kept at a uniform 
weight Any variation will cause uneveness in the yarn which 
cannot be eorrected if allowed to pass unnoticed at this point 
of manufacture. To accomplish this there is an evener moton 
on the pieKers which instantly the 
vardage is 
in weight per 


weiched 


corrects any variation in 
made, A 
all laps that are made and a 
Every lap coming from the pickers must be 
they are 


1 
veieht ot the aps as they are certain 


Spec ified ro! 


certa 
vard., 
in order to determine that 


of the exact standard 


eight which is specified. If there is found to be any varia- 
tion the laps are immediately sent back and run through again 

In the ginning of the cotton to which the writer referred u 

ticle the larger seeds and impurities are removed 
the of the ginning, more particularly the seed. Th 
blo or the machinery deseribed 1 this article are tf 
the coarser matter ch it - 
yl n to remove. [The seed and hic 
rie or any fine qu piece of cloth and 
pe es l d leaf is collectes rom the ste box 

1 sold to waste dealers who use it mm upholst nd tl 
manu re coarser material. 

In the picking department is located only one of the puri 
fication processes and this is the elimination of the coarser im 
puritic In the next article the writer will take the readei 
to a furthe oeess along this line wherein the fine and pra 


L the impurities in the raw material are removed 


The Handlin 


( finned from 


( 
oD 


y of Material 


Workmen cut and puncture their fingers while handling 
stock books, caused by loose nails or wires. This can be 
eliminated and inspection should be made to see that nails 
are all properly cleated, and when cleaning the books, the in 
spector must remove the wires or cleats which have been left in 
the books. 

At the present time conveyors are being installed and large 
formerly handled on trucks, are now 
moved by conveyors. This will eliminate many hazards, but 
the safeguarding of the conveyor must not be overlooked. The 
books which carry the material should be so constructed that 
material will not fall from them, and the runway should be 
so guarded that workmen will not be able to get their hands 
caught in the guide rail or under the wheels. 

Accident prevention while handling material must be ac- 
complished through educational channels, as a very small por- 
tion of this work can be mechanically guarded. Therefore, 
loeal conditions must be taken care of as they come up, and 
each ease should be handled individually. 


quantities of material 
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The Aging of Certain Rubber Compounds 


By I. R. Ruby and Harlan A. Depew 


Research Laboratory of the New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 


‘here has been much discussion as to the relative merits of 
earbon black and zine oxide treads for automobile tires. The 
outstanding objection to the black tread tire is that, although 
in the beginning it wears comparatively well, as time goes on 
the tread chips away at an accelerated rate. 
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To help analyze this difficulty three compounds, A, B and C, 
ere investigated. Table I gives their composition by weight 
nd also by volume. 

‘hese compounds are typical fast-curing tread compounds, 

h the exception of A, which contains a low percentage of 

ment. Treads in which XX Red zine oxide is the only re- 

oreing pigment generally carry 55 to 58 per cent of zinc 
de instead of only 46 per cent, as in this case. There is 
appreciable difference in aging, however, between com- 
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pounds containing 46 and 58 per cent zine oxide, as shown 
by evidence not included in this report. 


TABLE I—COMPOSITION OF COMPOUNDS 
_—By Weight__ ——By Volume__.. 
B Cc 


A B 
0 PR a ee 92 92 92 100 100 100 
OS Oo ae er ee 5.5 5.5 5.5 2.67 2.67 2.67 
Hexamethylenetetramine .. 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.38 1.25 1.25 
XX Red zinc oxide ....... 84 98 22 15.0 17.5 4.0 
GRU BORE wc cect ciessn is ia 25 ty 14.5 
EOE bck ee Sedesaves a 20 ie + 5.0 : 


The compounds were aged in an air bath at 70 degrees C., 
as was suggested by Dr. Geer as an accelerated aging test. 
Tires, however, heat up from internal friction while running, 
and this temperature is often exceeded. In solid tires, in fact, 
the temperature at times exceeds 100 degrees C. 

The physical properties of the compounds after aging are 
tabulated in Table II. 


_ 
TARLE JI—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE COMPOUNDS ON AGING AT 70° C, 


_.0 Days_. __% Days_.  __6 Days__.___10 Days_. __16 Daysa__ 
of af a5 » as & aS »% ag Ay 
2¢ ee A te fm | BS te A ae” 
OZ i a Ed 5 a Se cs. f Sie 

: Se fs Be r=] Se Se fs Se =] 
3a 2R = M & 3 aR = aR = ns 3 
6 23 Se 83 Se 23 2 S33 Se Se 8% 
gs 62 88 GR §8 EX 8 ER SS ER §8 
al & om e a a Ss) a al a 
Sample A 
45 3410 626 3702 639 2832 591 2761 576 2831 577 
60 3594 645 3605 563 2849 544 1822 380 2403 5123 
90 2764 495 2650 485 785 190 786 185 855 202 
120 3154 564 1251 266 915 184 992 147 766 160 
Sample B 
45 38144 629 8050 589 2485 544 2403 526. 1445 429 
60 38203 605 2708 538 1745 429 1525 894 588 170 
90 2212 485 1896 3859 844 197 740 169 504 100 


653 1382 591 99 519 87 
Sample C 
8248 540 1763 8386 1842 3808 588 182 
82338 525 1087-263 1470 314 502 140 
1645 298 773 141 684 115 496 71 
1008 191 607 106 543 79 550 124 


120 1321 339 784 189 


45 3806 585 
60 3408 577 
90 3808 652 

120 3217 566 

The aging for the forty-five minute cure is shown graphically 
in Fig. 1. Elongation is the typical property of rubber, and is 
a fairly satisfactory gage of the aging of its compounds. 

It appears that the compound containing lithopone ages 
somewhat less satisfactorily than a straight XX Red zine oxide 
compound. The carbon black compound is much inferior to 
the others on the basis of tensile strength and elongation on 
aging. This is especially serious when it is realized that, as 
the percentage of carbon black in a tread compound increases, 
the heat developed by internal friction increases faster than a 
linear function. 
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The test specimens were about 0.17 in. thick, and accordingly 
the tensile strength and elongation did not record an interest- 
ing hardening on the surface as fully as thinner specimens 
would have done. This hardening penetrated about 0.03 in. 


(Continued from Page 236) 
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Rubber 


Some Microsections Cut from Vulcanized 





Articles 


By Harlan A. Depew and I. R. Ruby 


Research Laboratory of the New Jersey Zinc Co., Palmerton, Pa. 


rnized that pigments for use in rubber 
of very fine particles. 
work done in this laboratory on pigments in 


It has lor 
work should consist 
Microscopi 
| and other paint vehicles has shown that fine particles 
In certain vehicles this floceula- 
In the case ol 


peen reco 


linseed o1 


as ftlocculates. 


tend to exist 


tion 1s largely or entirely overcome, water 


Attempts to determine the dispersion of pigments in « 
pounded rubber by reflected light have failed, because ot 
high magnifying powers necessary to see the individual | 
ticles of, for example, zine oxide or carbon black, the illum 
tion of the surface is entirely too weak, particularly where 
reflecting properties of the medium and the suspended pign 





suspensions, as well as of paints, the physical properties of a 
deflocculated and a flocculated suspension differ greatly. 

Carrying the suspension analogy still further to the very 
much more viscuous (properly, plastic) medium rubber it 
seems reasonable to assume that dispersion and flocculation 
of pigments play important parts in determining the physical 
properties of compounded rubber. 


' Presented before the Rubber Division at the 60th Meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Chicago Ill., September 6 to 10, 1920. 
Courtesy of Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


Fig. 2 
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are close. Our success with transmitted light in water and . 
suspensions pointed to this method of illumination for the « 
amination of compounded rubber. 

There is considerable difficulty in cutting sufficiently th 
sections of vuleanized rubber, owing to its elasticity and toug 
ness, especially in the case of rubber highly compounded wit 
zine oxide or carbon black, where the thickness must not exceed 
not exceed 1 yp. In less highly compounded matter the s 
tion ean be 20 » thick or even thicker. The elasticity can be 
destroyed by immersing in liquid air, but this makes the samp': 
too hard to eut. Aceordingly, the rubber must be frozen to an 
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xtent just sufficient to destroy its elasticity and yet not make 
t too hard. 

This method finally developed consists in freezing the rub- 
er by expansion of earbon dioxide on the stage of an ordinary 
Spencer microtome. The sample is held tight on the stage 
by means of a water-glycerol solution (90 : 10) which, 
on cooling, solidifies to a white mass. This solution is used 
beeause it does not become very brittle at the low tempera- 
tures. The carbon dioxide does not cool the sample to a 
sufficiently low temperature, and a surface flash cooling is 
given by liquid air. The liquid air can be obtained at a 
convenient air manufacturing plant and transported without 
difficulty in an “Iey-Hot” bottle, which will keep liquid air 
for several days. The liquid air may be ejected very satis- 
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factorily from the bottle by introducing carefully a one-hole 
rubber stopper through which a glass tube about 3 to 4 mm. 
in diameter is passed into the bottle. The pressure developed 
by the continual evaporation will force a stream of the liquid 
out, which ean be directed on the sample. A very small 
amount will freeze the sample sufficiently. 

The section is then cut with the knife. Raising the stage 
is best controlled by hand, The thin section is mounted in 
Canada balsam on a microscope slide and preferably examined 
visually at 1500 diameters, using a Zeiss 2 mm. apochromatic 
oil-immersion lens. For photographing, sharper negatives 
are obtained at 800 diameters. 
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DESCRIPTION OF CUTS 

In Fig. 1 zine oxide is shown uniformly dispersed in rubber. 
A typical triplet crystal can be noted and also the grain in the 
rubber in the direction of working is shown by the definite 
alignment of the needle-shaped crystals. 

In’ Fig. 2 a good lithopone is shown very well dispersed. 

Fig. 3 contains aluminium flake. The grain is shown very 
decidedly, and it is not difficult to believe that the tensile 
strength and elongation will vary according to the direction of 
testing. 

Fig. 4 shows whiting. 

Fig. 5 is iron oxide. It is well dispersed but contains many 
large particles. 

Fig. 6 was litharge when introduced and should have shown 





Fig, 11 
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clear centered particles when in focus, but the particles have 
become black, due to a surface coating of sulphide. 

Fig. 7 is a well-known white tread with magnesia as an accel- 
erator. Chunks of magnesia stand out in sharp contrast to the 
uniform distribution of the zine oxide. The individual parti- 
cles of zine oxide do not show up well except near the edge, 
owing to the thickness of the section which was necessary to 
show the large particles of magnesia. 

Fig. 8 is a section from a widely advertised composition sole 
bought from a shoe repairman. It shows the iron oxide used 
in coloring, the zine oxide used in reinforcing, and the fiber 
used for stiffening. The photograph is poor, but the section 
ean be seen more distinctly by direct observation with the 
microscope. 






































































Fig. 9 shows a zine oxide tread with a very small amount of 
lampblack to give a gray color. The lampblack is badly 
floceulated 
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Fra. 13 
Fig. 10 shows a poorly dispersed carbon black. 
Fig. 11 shows a well-dispersed carbon black together with 


zine oxide. 
Fig. 12 is a section from the sidewall containing zine oxide 
and whiting. 
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Fig. 13 is a section of a cushion from a tire made by a large 
manufacturer, showing reclaimed rubber and a small amount 
of zine oxide. 


Possibilities of Microscopic Examination 


Microscopic examination opens up the following possibili 
ties : 

(1) A knowledge of the dispersion of the pigment in rubbe 
which will tell a good deal about the quality of the product 
Flocculated pigment can readily account for many diffieultic 
Among these is the heating up of tin 
treads heavily compounded with carbon black. 


otherwise inexplicable. 

(2) A help in the analysis of rubber goods by showing th 
compounding ingredients used, such as reclaimed rubber, fibe: 
and pigment. In the case of the pigment, it may even be poss 
ible to learn the source, because the same pigment made accord 
ing to different processes varies greatly in shape and siz 
Chemical] analysis shows no difference” between blane fixe an: 
ground barytes, but the microscope tells at once. 

Most work of this character is done by direct observatior 
under the miscrosecope without the trouble of photographing 
By examining the slide with colored light, increased contrast is 
shown in certain eases. It is planned to make observation 
with polarized jight, which should open a wide field for further 
investigation and for identification of the pigments. It should 
be mentioned also that staining of the section will bring out 
particles which would otherwise be invisible, as, for instance: 
glue. 


Rubber Production in Africa 


The French Colonies in Africa form the most important 
national group of rubber producing countries in the Continent. 
In recent years the production of Madagascar has been very 
small, amounting to no more than 100 tons in 1916 and 31 tons 
in 1917, since when no figures have come to hand: 


1909 1910. 1911 1912. 1913. 

Tons Tons Tons. Tons Tons 

Senegal 1,024 719 212 207 90 

Upper Senegal and Niger 241 865 352 161 83 

Guinea 1,808 1,712 1,917 2,040 1,455 

Ivory Coast ; 1,244 1,371 1,263 1,376 972 

Equatorial Africa 1.737 1,660 1,697 1,718 1,753 

Madagascar 702 1,125 801 847 824 

6,756 7,452 6,242 6,349 4.677 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Senegal 2 4x 73 262 327 
Upper Senegal and Niger - 50 79 ° 
Guinea 924 1,447 1,279 733 709 
Ivory Coast 137 218 387 e e 
Equatorial Africa 942 1,189 e 1,980 
*1,063 2,705 2,957 *995 *3,016 


* Returns incomplete 

The British Colonies in Africa occupy a less important 
position as rubber producers than the French and Belgian 
possessions We are able to give an almost complete re 


turn, from which it will be seen that with the single exception 


of 1914, the exports of 1919 were the lowest of recent vears. 


1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
Nyasaland 12 26 21 27 29 16 
Uganda 47 45 14 14 13 10 
E. Africa Protectorate 79 86 60 29 57 63 
Nigeria 619 1,179 966 705 510 16¢ 
Gold Coast 1,189 1,438 1,191 893 588 292 
Gambia 6 8 4 2 5 l 
Bierra Leone 25 2 i8 9 5 2 
1,977 2,798 274 1,679 1,207 50 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
Tons Tons. Tons Tons Tone 
Nyasaland 20 81 27 15 . 
Uganda and E Africa Protec 
torate 51 82 64 208 128 
Nigeria 248 895 392 898 157 
Gold Coast ; 289 989 1,822 621 822 
Sierra Leone , 1 10 1 
Gambia 1 - - 
610 1,507 1,806 1,242 *607 


* Returns incomplete. 
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The exports of rubber from the Congo in recent years 
are given in the following table; figures for 1919 are not yet 
in possession of the Belgian Colonial Office :— 


1909. 1910. 1911 1912. 1913 

Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons 

Exports from Belgian Congo .... 3,751 3,416 3,400 8,509 3,623 
1914., 1915. 1916 1917. 1918 

? 2,249 2,179 8,017 2,874 1,750 


We regret we are unable to give fully up-to-date information 
regarding the exports of rubber from the Portugese Colonies in 
Africa, neither the Ministry at Lisbon nor the local Custom 
House in Portugese South-West Africa having any figures 
available for recent years. The general impression amongst 
those we have consulted is that production has fallen very 


greatly, as the figures show it has also done in Mozambique 
and Guinea : 

1909. 1910. 1911 1912 1913 1914 

Exports from Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Mozambique 815 290 240 164 91 25 

Angola 2,897 3,270 2,457 2,000 2,022 1,615 

Guinea 351 352 249 354 194 67 

3,563 8,912 2,946 2,518 2,307 1,707 

1915. 1916 1917 1918 1919 

Mozambigq us ; 37 33 49 12 81 

Angola . - “4 ° ° 

GUMRGD ccc cesscescovcseveseces 251 291 204 149 ° 
“#188 *324 "253 : ; 


* Returns incomplete 


The Aging of Certain Rubber Compounds 
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in 16 days The effect is shown in Fig. 2, where the surface 
of the rubber compounded with carbon black is cracked deeply 
by bending the rubber. There is no evidence of this surface 
hardening in the ease of compounds A and B. This particu 
lar hardening is probably responsible to a considerable degree 
for the accelerated wear of a black tread tire with time, the 
hard surface being continually cracked and torn away by the 
road abrasion. 

The cause is uncertain, but appears to be oxidation. The 
adsorptive power of carbon for oxygen has been recognized 
for some time, and it may be reasoned that the carbon black 
acts as a catalyst and oxidizes the soft rubber to a hard rubber. 
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Tire Industry on Up Grade 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

Resumption in the large automobile 
ire plants of Akron and vicinity in the 
ear future is forecast by activity in the 
abor departments of the great rubber 
ompanies. 

Reports from the tire trade reaching 
\kron show that dealers are again in the 
iarket to replenish their stocks for 
spring business and that the great sur- 
pluses built up during the early days of 
the present business depression are being 
‘apidly taken up by retailers and auto- 
mobile owners. 

In fact, one of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. officials is quoted in a recent 
ssue of an Akron newspaper as express- 
ng the conviction that spring will bring 
un actual shortage in tires for automo- 
biles and motor trucks. 

As was the case when the slump first 
ippeared, Dame Rumor is busy in Akron 
ireles and arapid return to rubber 
factory activity is predicted—a return 
more rapid than would be humanly pos- 
sible. 

One rumor to the effect that the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. had sent letters 
to 9,000 former employes to report Jan- 
uary 3, has been officially denied. When 
the denial appeared in publie print, the 
rumor was switched to the Goodrich. 
[he result was another denial. 

It is an open secret that the officials 
of the companies are marking time now, 
waiting for the first hopeful signs of re- 
newed business activity throughout the 
country before making any definite 
plans for re-employment of the many 
thousands who have been laid off in 
Akron. Just how soon those hopeful 
signs will appear, they profess not to 
know. That they will appear in the near 
future seems certain. Meanwhile the 
abor departments are keeping in touch, 
as best they can, with the thousands of 
dle rubber workers here and with other 
thousands who have left Akron and re- 
turned to their homes in various parts of 
the eountry. 

Re-employment of the idle workers, 
however, is several months off, it is be- 
lieved. Most rubber factorie have kept 
skeleton organization in all departments. 
And even with the forces trimmed to the 
limit, they have been unable to keep the 
men at work steadily. Hence the increase 
n the present working schedules of fif- 
teen to thirty hours weekly to the regular 
forty-four hour week will mean that the 
production of tires will be doubled or 
ven tripled in some cases. 

It may be Mareh or April, it is said, 
efore many men are called back into the 
factories. Business in the meantime, how- 
ever, is expected to show healthier signs. 


A bright promise is held out in the 
statement issued by President F. A. 
Seiberling of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. ' 

The statement follows: 

“The tide has turned, we believe, 
throughout the tire industry and partic- 
ularly in regard to the sale of Goodyear 
products. 

“For the first two-week period in 
December, our sales of automobile tires 
to dealers show a 42 per cent increase 
over the same period in November, and 
our sale to manufacturers show a 76 per 
cent increase for the same period. 

“There are more automobiles in use 
now than ever and they are going to be 
used. The automobile has become an 
integral part of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system. Without it our business and 
social life would stagnate. With approx- 
imately 30,000 automobile tire dealers 
now as against 17,000 a year ago with 
sales improving as they are in December 
there is reason to be hopeful of the 
future.” 


Revision of Excise Tax 


The Rubber Association of America, 
Ine., has issued the following bulletin 
relating to the recent proposal of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston for a 
revision of the excise tax as applied to 
the automotive industry: 

Doubtless all of our tire manufactur- 
ing members are familiar with the 
announcement which appeared in the 
press today (December 9) concerning 
the proposal of Secretary Houston of the 
Treasury Department, for a revision of 
the excise tax which would affect several 
factors in the automotive industry. 

The subject is one with which this 
office and the Tax Committee of the as- 
sociation has been in touch for some time 
prior to the appearance of the announce- 
ment in the newspapers and it is our 
belief that there is no oceasion for our 
tire manufacturers to be greatly dis- 
turbed at this time, inasmuch as it is 
extremely improbable that any action 
with respect to tax matters will be taken 
by Congress during its present short 
session. In fact, it is regarded as very 
unlikely that the plan would be put into 
effect by any session of Congress. 

In any event our members may under- 
stand that we shall keep thoroughly in 
touch with the matter and that when the 
oeeasion arises prompt action will be 
taken through the medium of the Tax 
Committee of this association to insure 
proper representations being made on 
behalf of the tire manufacturing industry 
in colllaboration with the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and other 
interested organizations. 
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Advertising Men to Meet 


“How Advertising Can Turn the Tide 
in the Automotive Industry” will be the 
key-note of an important meeting of the 
Advertising Managers Council of ‘the 
Motor and Accessory Manufacturers As- 
sociation to be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Friday, January 7, 1921. 
Sinee most of the sales and advertising 
executives of the automotive companies 
will be in New York for the Twenty- 
First National Automobile Show, which 
opens at the Grand Central Palace, on 
the following day. 

The Advertising Managers Council 
consists of the advertising executive of 
the principal manufacturers of units, 
parts and equipment for the automotive 
industry. Close to four hundred of the 
principal companies in this field are 
members of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association. 

A comprehensive program of timely 
and vital subjects has been arranged by 
the Executive Committee of the Council. 
One of the features will be an open- 
forum discussion on “My Best Advertis- 
ing Bet for 1921”—which will be a brass- 
tacks exchange of ideas and experiences 
on inereasing the efficiency of the adver- 
tising dollar, particularly in the face of 
current conditions in the automotive in- 
dustry. “Selling the Automotive Industry 
to America—The Spirit of Transporta- 
tion,” will be the title of a paper by E. 
W. Clark, advertising manager of the 
Clark, Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich. 
Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merece, will diseuss “The Outlook for the 
Automotive Industry in 1921—Coopera- 
tion between the Advertising Managers 
of the Car Manufacturers and the Parts 
and Unit Makers.” “A Review and 
Forecast of Business,” with particular 
reference to the automotive industry, will 
be presented, with detailed statistical 
charts, by C. C. Parlin, manager of the 
commercial research department of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

E. C. Tibbits, advertising manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, who has been chairman of 
the council and its executive committee, 
from its inauguration last March, will 
preside at the meeting. A novel feature 
of the meeting will be an exhibit of mem- 
bers advertising. The various advertising 
executives have been invited to mount on 
suitable frames, specimens of their sig- 
nificant and particularly interesting ad- 
vertising material, including campaign 
layouts, posters, .dealer-helps, broadsides 
and booklets. It is believed that this will 
add to the interest and colorful atmos- 
phere of the conference. 












Predicts Change in Selling 


C. A. Swinehart, assistant general 
manager and sales manager, of the Vice 
tor Rubber Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
is of th opinion that some very pro- 
nounced changes are to occur af- 
fecting the attitude of tire manufacturers 
toward their dealers. 

“In the past,” says Mr. Swinehart, “it 
has been the policy of some companies to 
sell dealer who would handle 
their No matter how poor his 
location, no matter how unscrupulous the 
man, nor how unfair his methods of com- 
petition, he could handle the product of 
many manufacturers. Not only have 
manufacturers placed their line 
with a varied assortment of dealers in a 
but they have even gone far- 


soon 


to any 


tires 


some 


community 


ther and sold direct to large consumers 
and fleet owners in direct competition 

ith their own dealers 

‘This is unfair to the real dealer, the 
reliable merchant who takes an actual in- 
terest in the sale of: the tire he repre- 
sents, and expends energy and money 
in developing its sale 

‘As a marked contrast to this condi- 
tion, consider the merehandising methods 
adopted by the large manufacturers of 
well known brands of mens’ clothes. 
These concerns do not place their line 
with most unlimited number of 
dealers in a town They use discrimine 


od judgment the selection 
They place their merchan- 
the hand 
by 


tion and in 
ot 


d se general y 


deale1 
s of one, rood, 
re business men 
of ability and ample financial means, and 


In 


reliable store conducted 


protect that dealer 

“Note the class of retail stores carry- 
ne the well known brands of mens’ 
clothing and you will find they stand 
well in the community The stores are 
of good appearance and the proprietors 
are proud of the merchandise they sell. 
The clothing manufacturer also 1s proud 
of his product and insists that it have a 
worthy home in keeping with the charac 
ter and reputation of the merchandise. 

‘It ist firm belief that trre manufac 
furers now following those methods so 
manifestly unfair to their dealers must 
revise their policies,” continued Mr. Swine- 
hart “IT am convinced that a new era is 
dawning for th urerressive, business 
like deals vho has dealt honestly and 
fairl h eustomers and competitors 

ke The time is coming when tire 
com) 4 select their dealers with 
1 view their prestige and ability rather 
thar ye hazard ppointment of every 
lor Dic ind Harry who wants to sell 
tire ind protect him through an ex 
elusive sales arrangement.” 

Master to Make One Size 

Reduced prices to the distributor and 
dealer on cord tires for the small car 
and, consequently, lower prices to the 


er—has just been announced by 
the Master Tire & Rubber Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio. This reduction in price 
is the result of the policy adopted in the 
beginning by The Master Tire & Rubber 
Co. of standardizing, specializing and 
concentrating on a quality cord tire for 


consur 
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such cars as Fords, Chevrolets, Maxwells, 
Briseoes, Dorts and light Overland 4’s— 
the company will make nothing else but 
this one size and quality. 


The saving in manufacturing costs 
which results from this policy is very 
apparent. There is no capital invested 
in machinery and stock for the larger 
sizes—the sizes which sell more slowly. 
No storage space is required for a num- 
ber of different sizes. The workmen 
become unusually proficient in building 
this tire because their entire time and 
attention is concentrated upon it. These 
savings have been passed on to the trade 
and the public. 


The company was organized in June, 
1919, for the purpose of manufacturing 
these tires in a 30 x 31% inch size. It 
was originally capitalized for $300,000 
but on January 1, 1920, the capital stock 
was increased to $1,000,000. A factory 
was immediately built and the first unit 
is now operating with a production of 
250 tires a day which will gradually be 
increased to 500 tires a day. Next 
spring the company will break ground 
for its second unit which will be a six 
story structure and will have a capacity 


of 2,000 tires daily. 
Increase in Mason Sales 
Sales of The Mason Tire & Rubber 


Ohio, for its fiseal year 
31, were $6,598,000.00, 


Company, Kent, 
ending October 
being 95 per cent greater than last year. 
Net earnings, after heavy charge offs, to 


reduce inventories and raw materials 
from original’ cost to present maket 
values, amounted to $524,000.00, being 


135 per cent increase over the preceding 
year. 


Comparative sales and earnings for the 


past four vears are as follows: 

Year Sales Earnings 

191 $1,200,0 $104,457.60 

1918 2,324,0 106.47 

1919 } 468 223,705.52 

1090 6.598 524,742 
The Mason Company does not have a 


pound of high priced fabrie or rubber 
on undelivered coritracts, and its inven 
tories of finished tires in stock at factory 
and its twenty-two branches are less than 
normal. Sales, which gradually declined 
until October, 
upward, and January sales will ‘almost be 


have since gone steadily 


normal 


National Aniline Elects 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, Ine., held December 21, Orlando F. 
Weber offered his resignation as presi- 
dent. J. W. Newlean was elected presi- 
dent the company. Mr. Weber 
continues as chairman of the board of 
directors of National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Ine., and has accepted the 
presidency of the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation. 

F. M. Peters resigned from the board 
and FE. L. Pierce, president, Solvay Pro- 
cess Company, was elected a director. B. 
A. Ludwig. C. F. Weber and Dr. L. H. 
Cone were elected vice-presidents of the 
company. 
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Col. Converse Passes Away 


Col. Harry E. Converse, head of the 
Boston Rubber Shoe Company and 
director and large stockholder of other 
rubber concerns throughout the country, 
died December 8 at “The Moorings,” his 
estate in Marion, Mass., _fifty-sever 
years of age. He had been ill for a year 
Death was due to heart failure and com 


plications. 

Col. Converse was the son of Elish: 
Converse, the first mayor of Malden 
He was a member of Gov. Wolcott's 


staff during the Spanish-American war 
Col. Converse also figured prominent; 
in other commercial enterprises. He wa 
at one time connected as director wit! 
the American’ Rubber Company, United 
States Rubber Company, Glendale Elas 
tic Fabric Company, Glenark-. Knitting 
Company and the East Boston Dry Dock 
Company. 

He was also identified with the First 
National Bank of Malden, the Cotto 
and Woolen Manufacturers’ Mutual In 
surance Company, Broadway Storag 
Company, Metropolitan Storage War 
house Company, and was trustees of th 
Malden Savings Bank, the Malder 
Hospital and the Soldiers’ Home i: 
Massachusetts. 

Col. Converse married Mary Carolin: 
Parker of Malden Dee. 2, 1891. 

He was a member of the Algonquir 
Art and Country Clubs. He was one o 


the most prominent yachtsmen of th 
East, being a member of the Boston 
Eastern, New York and Beverly and 


other yacht clubs. 


Kelly-Springfield Leases Building 


A lease aggregating practically $1,000, 
000 for a period of twenty-one years 
was closed by the Fox Film Corporation 
on the new four-story structure recenth 
eompleted by the Kelly-Springfield Tir 
Company, at the north-east corner of 
Tenth Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York a plot 100 by 175 feet. Th 
building was completed two vears ago 
Necarsulmer & Lehlbacl 


The lease ealls for a net rental of $47,000 


from plans by 
a vear, in addition to taxes and operating 
expenses. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Compan) 
decided to release the building in view 
of the fact that its new plant at Cun 
berland, Md., costing $10,000,000, is 
nearing completion, and because of th 
large inerease in the use of trucks and 
the popularity of the company’s product, 
which makes it necessary to arrange for 
a number of service stations throughout 
the city where service can be giver 
quickly to truck owners who would find 
it inconvenient and expensive to drive t« 
one central station for replacements. 


Wells with Allen Tire 


George B. Wells formerly special re- 
presentative for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, recentl’ 
severed his connection with that company 
to become sales manager for the Allen 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Allentown, Pa. 
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News from the Rubber Metropolis 


Goodyear Stockholders Meet 


With net assets after payment of all 


liabilities totalling $110,380,596, the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 


would be able to pay off its entire out- 
standing preferred stock at $100 a share 
and its common stock at $73.87 a share, 
according to the annual audit compiled 
by Price-Weaterhouse Company, auditors. 

Figures were issued in the report read 
by President F. A. Seiberling at the ad- 
journed annual meeting held at Akron, 
December 24. Stockholders voted almost 
unanimously in approval of loan plans 
made by President Seiberling, through 
which the company éxpects to borrow up 
to $50,000,000 from Eastern bankers. 
About 1,200 stockholders personally at- 
tended the meeting, while there was 
represented by proxy 498,129 shares of 
preferred and 546,362 shares of common 
capital stock. 

Voting on the issuance of first mort- 
rage bonds or notes showed 499,371 
shares in support of the plan and 1,120 
shares opposing. Only preferred stock- 
holders voted. Frank S. Monnett, for- 
ver Attorney General of Ohio, who re- 
cently filed suit at Columbus asking 
receivership for the Goodyear company, 
ttended the meeting and led the oppo- 
sition to the company’s financial plan. 

The resolution supporting the loan was 
the only important business transaction. 
It was decided to adjourn until December 
29, at which time it is hoped to clean up 
the company’s business. 

The bonds created through the 
vill mature in not to exceed twenty-five 


loan 


not to exeeed 8 
per cent per annum. Dire the 

ympany will decide upon the nature of 
the loan and will be prepared to submit 


f ears and bear interest 
tors otf 





their report at the adjourned session. 
Price W ater- 
house Company total assets of 
$153,076,840, total liabilities of $42,696,- 
243 and net $110,380,597: The 
loan prepared will be a first mortgage 
on all the company’s physical properties. 
President Seiberling issued a statement 
t the meeting, which said: 


The re port made bh) the 
showed 


assets ot 


“There is little doubt that we will need 
the full $50,000,000. I believe that not 
more than $30,000,000 will be used in 


arrying us from the present depression 
hack into prosperity. 

“Proceeds from the sale of the bonds 
or notes authorized will be used first to 
pay the company’s present indebtedness, 
and whatever is left after these payments 
will be used as working capital.” 


Mason with Denman Myers 


The Denman Myers Cord Tire Com- 
pany, with general offices at Cleveland, 
factory at Warren, Ohio, has just an- 
nounced the appointment of C. L. Ma- 
son, sales manager for their company. 

Mr. Mason’s long experience in the 


Goodyear Stockholders Meet in Akron—C. L. Mason with Denman Myers 
> Cord Tire—Mason Personnel Changes—Akron Stock Prices— 
Recent Goodyear Promotions 


rubber industry, particularly as sales 
manager for one or two of the largest 
rubber companies in Akron, makes his 
connection with the Denman Myers Cord 





C. L. Mason 
Tire Company of special value. Mr. 
Mason is we'l known with the trade 


throughout the country, 


Masen Personnel Changes 


: a # 
chasing agent for 
Rubber Company, otf 


Flynn has been appointed pur- 
the Mason Tire & 
Kent, Ohio, 
ceeding C D. Rockwood. Mr. Flynn, 
vho has been assistant-purchasing agent 
for the past fifteen 
| equipped for this de- 
promotion by several years of 
experience with the Northern Ohio Trae- 
tion & Light Co., at Akron, as acting 
purchasing agent, where he also organi- 
zed that company’s valuation department 
and operated the department in 
addition. Previous to this he 
nected with the Cleveland Railway Com- 
department about 


sue 


for the ec! pany 


months, is wel 
} 


serves 


stores 
was con- 


pany valuation for 
three vears. 

J. B. Paltz has been appointed assis 
tant-purchasing agent. He had _previ- 
ously been connected with the purchasing 
department, but for the past several 
months has been in charge of the salvage 
department. 

I. C. Monroe appointed 
assistant-superintendent of the tire divi- 
succeeding J. H. MeGachan, who 
Mr. Monroe’s tire exper- 
ience began with the Diamond Rubber 
Co. in 1913, from whence he went to the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co to organize 
the inspection division. E. H. Gorsuch, 
formerly with the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has been made chief chemist of 
the Mason Company. 


has been 


sion, 


has resigned. 
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Akron Stock Prices 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

The world-wide business depression 
continues to be reflected in the Akron 
rubber stock exchange. Investors, evi- 
dently of the belief that the bottom has 
not been reached, are not buying exten- 
sively of local rubber issues. Plenty of 
shares are being offered, however, either 
by persons seeking money to make tax 
and other pressing payments or by banks 
closing out certain accounts when addi- 
tional security isn’t forthcoming. 

Goodyear common and preferred con- 
tinue to feature the trading. The sharp 
breaks in these issues come with greater 
rapidity as the time approaches for final 
decision on . refinancing the company. 
After holding firm around 43 for com- 
mon and 65 for preferred for a week or 
so, both issues broke December 10th and 
in three days were down to 21 for com- 
mon and 45 for preferred. 

The prices bid for other distinctly 
local rubber shares also are down. Offers 
of 80 for Firestone common, 75 for 
Miller common and 20 for Portage com- 
mon are the average for these stocks. 
The preferreds of these companies also 
have yielded to pressure. Goodrich com- 
mon and preferred goes down with the 
New York quotations and is little affee- 
ted by loeal transactions. 

Following are the quotations for De- 
cember 13: 


Bid Asked 
Amer. R. & T. com 70 
Amazon Rubber 45 
Firestone T. & R. com gO ata! 
do 6 pet. pfd 82 R4 
do 7 pet. pfd 74 76 
General T. & R om 300 00 
do 7 pet. pfd 90 
B. F. Goodrich com 39 40 
do 7 pet pfd ‘ 77 78! 
do 5 vr. 7 pet. notes R5 
( dyear T. & R .com ' 21 23 
do 7 pet. pfd 45 17} 
India Rubber com 130 
do 7 pet. pfd RO 
Mason T .& R. com 15 16 
do 7 pet. pfd 62 63 
Marathon T. & R. com 4 
Miller Rubber n . 75 78 
do _ 8 pet. pfd 39 35 
Mohawk Rubber 90 100 
do 7 pet pid’ 53 
Re public Rubber coi 1% l 
do 7 pet. pfd 40 
do 8 pet. pfd 20% ee 
Rubber Products 10 
Star Rubber com 11 
do 8 pet. pid 100 
Swinehart T. & R. com 40 
do 7 pet. pid 70 
Phoenix Rub. con 
do pfd 90 
Standard Tire com 125 
é pfd 90 


Recent Goodyear Promotions 


Charles W. Carr, former Cleveland 
branch manager of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., has been appointed assis- 
tant general manager of the European 
division of the company’s export depart- 
ment, Cleveland friends learned recently. 
He is taking a special course at 
the Goodyear factory preparatory to 
leaving for London and Paris on his new 
duties. 

R. G. Herzberger, who has been with 
the Cleveland branch for some time, has 
been named Cleveland territorial branch 


manager. He was formerly district re- 
presentative of the company in acces- 
sories. 























Firestone Business Increases 


A tone of optimism for the ensuing 
year is sounded by President H. 8S. Fire- 
stone of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
in his ant report to the stockholders, 
telling of sales of $114,980,969.26 for 
1920. an inerease 26 per cent over the 


preceeding 12 months 
fundamen- 


“Uur u istry has pecome 

ill souné he | in his statement, 
“throug! ts close iufliation to proven 
sutomotive nsportation, and its scope 


ens I I 1a good road pro- 
i nan ired through legisla- 
tior i ar erertore confident of the 
future and that the ensuing year will see 
the « par vy in strength and stabil- 
it\ 

‘In reporting the sales to the stock- 
holders at their ynual meeting in Akron, 


December 15. Mr Firestone said: 
“Sales for the year were $114,980,- 
969.26 as compared with sales for the 


preceding year of $91,078,513.70, an in- 

crease ot 26 per cent 
“The past year, whi h 

anniversary of tl 


the nat 


marked the 20th 
company, 
inusual and diffieult in 


< Firestone 


has heen 


its history. During the first half of the 
year there was such an unusual demand 
for our product that we increased our 
output until we reached an average of 
28,000 tires per day in the month of 
April. Then _ followed unseasonable 
weather during the spring and early 


summer, and a general business depres- 
sion both at and abroad, enforcing 
a readjustment in every line of manufac- 
turing and merchandising. 

“In the face of conditions we 
have been able to show, after allowance 
for depreciation and bad accounts, earn- 
ings of $9,395,912.28. Out of this profit 
we have deemed it advisable to set aside 


nome 


these 


$8,151,749.91 for depreciation of our 
inventories. 
“In our last statement, mention was 


made of our building program: 

“At our Canadian plant we found it 
difficult to secure a satisfactory contract 
for the erection of the building, which 
prevented us from completing the plant 
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the machinery and put it in operation. 

“A rubber preparation mill and ware- 
house at Singapore Straits Settlements 
has been completed and the plant is in 
operation. 

“The new steel plant and the new 
mechanical building in Akron are practi- 
cally completed and both will be put in 
operation when the demands of produc- 
tion require them.” 

Arrangements have been completed for 
the construction of an independent inter- 


plant railroad system joining all the 
Firestone factory units. The new rail- 
road system will be operated with the 
rubber company’s own equipment. Its 


inauguration of service by next February 
will mark an unique departure in inter- 


Akron’s 


plant transportation among 
industries. 
The actual construction work will be 


under the supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Belt Line railroads with whose 
lines the interplant system will connect. 

The Firestone directors also announced 
that plans were about to be put into ex- 
eeution for the operation of the com- 
pany’s new mechanical building. As 
soon as the interplant railroad system is 
built the mechanical plant equipment 
will be installed in the new building 
especially designed for such work, thus 
releasing additional manufacturing space 
in plant No. 1. 

The old board of directors, reelected 
at the annual stockholders meeting and 
which is composed of H. 8. Firestone, A. 
C. Miller, J. W. Thomas, C. A. Myers, 
L. E. Sisler, J. G. Robertson, Harvey 5. 
Firestone, jr., Thomas Clements and A. 
G. Partridge, re-elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: H. S&S. 
Firestone, president; A. C. Miller, vice- 
president; J. W. Thomas, vice president; 
Thomas Clements, vice president; S. C. 


Carkhuff, secretary; J. R. Robertson, 
treasurer. Mr. Clements succeeds A. G. 
Partridge. 

The new board voted the regular 


quarterly dividend on preferred capital 

stock, six per cent, payable January 15 

to stockholders of record, January 1. 
Following is the consolidated balance 
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Fisk Conserves Resources 


The directors of the Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., at a recent 
meeting decided that general trade and 
eredit conditions rendered advisable th« 
conservation of cash resources, and, ir 
consequence, voted to omit the quarter]; 
dividend of 75 cents a share en the com 
mon stock, due for payment January 1 
notwithstanding it had been more thar 
earned during the year. 

The regular quarterly dividend of 13 
per cent on the first preferred stock wa 
declared payable February 1 to stock 
holders of record January 21, 1921. 

President H. T. Dunn, of the Fis! 
Rubber Company, makes the following 
statement regarding the sales and condi 
tion of the company: 

“Sales of the company for the twelv: 
months ending December 31 will be ap 
proximately $42,000,000 net, which com- 
pare with $43,000,000 in 1919, the big 
gest year in the history of the company 
While inventories are larger than during 
normal times the finished product is com 
posed of standard salable sizes. It is a 
fact that eighty-seven per cent of the 
tires consumed are four inches and under 
This percentage prevails in our stock 
The company intends to mark down its 
stocks of cotton fabric, and rubber and 
other materials at the end of the year t 
sound values, and will be able to effect 
such readjustment out of 1920 earnings 
and without drawing on the previousl; 
accumulated surplus. 


“The financial position of the company 
is thoroughly sound with quick assets in 
the ratio of two to one to liabilities. 

“The outlook for the coming is genuine- 
ly promising, Spring business up to date 
being fully up to that of a year ago. 


“Though of the opinion that a sub 
stantial revival will develop by Spring 
in the motor industry, the company is 
not dependent for its principal volum: 
of output from that source as less than 
twenty-five per cent of its total sales are 
to motorear manufacturers for original 
equipment.” 





this year. However, our plan is to 
finish the factory early next year, install sheet: 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY AND ITS PROPRIETARY COMPANIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
CONSOLIDATED GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
October 31, 1920 
; ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Asset Current Liabilities: 
Cash $ 5,198,059.63 Notes and Acceptances Payable... $31,355,816.16 
Accounts and Notes Receivable 13,034,701.54 Accounts Payable .......0+0::% 751,919.15 
Finished and . Proce Goods Accrued Salaries, Wages, Taxes 
and Raw Materials and Sup etc., we cea bac 576,833.49 
plies 45,163,710.15 siinensipeienigigesaneaieanadtitate 
Due from Officers and Employees Total Current Liabilities... $ 32,684,568.8 
mm Account of Purchase of 
Common Capital Stock and Reserves: 
Sundry Adva ; Secured Depreciation of Buildings, Ma- 
t Deposit of Stock as chinery and Equipment. $ 8,098,495.22 
Collateral!) : 6,264,847.33 Insurance OF are re 838,629.64 
House and Lot Account Receiv — ——— 
able and I old Real Estat rr f. eee 8,937,124.8€ 
of The Coventry Land and 
Improvement Company—Less Provision Out of Current Year’s Earn- 


Mortgages 
Prepaid Interest, Taxes, and In- 
rance 


Assets 
Proprietary 
Other 


rotal C 
Investments 


irrent 

Foreigt 
and 

i Bonds 
Machiner 


in 
Compar . 
Stocks an 
Buildings 
Equipment 
Deferred Charges 


Lands, and 


Total 


* Subject to provision for Federa] income and profit taxes ac 
Tire & Rubber Company has a continge 


Note The 


Firestone 





3,632,080.91 


439,103.97 


Preferred Capital Stock, 


Cumulative 


Authorized Issue $10,000,000.00. 


$ 73,732,503.53 
Preferred Capital Stock, 
Cumulative 
3,665,211.50 
Common Capital Stock 
29,412,396.50 
594,089.16 Surplus 


$107,404,200.69 Total 





ings for Inventory Losses 


crued at October 31, 1920 
nt liability as endorser on $1,091,360.74 notes receivable discounted. 


‘ 8,151,749.91 
6 Per Cent, 
10,000,000.00 


7 Per Cent, 
10,000,000.00 


Authorized Issue $40,000,000.00. 


3,750,000.00 


*33,880,757.12 


$107,404,200.69 
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Curtailed Production in Far East 


Rubber Producers’ Association of Malaya Issues Letter to Its Members 
Advocating a Restriction of Output of Crude Rubber—Ceylon 
Planters to Cut Output Twenty Per Cent 


In view of the depressed condition of 
the rubber market at the present time the 
following circular letter, issued by the 
local secretary of the Rubber Producers’ 
Association of Malaya (Ine.), to its 
members in British Malaya may prove of 
interest. 

The “serious position of the rubber 
industry, owing to the steady fall of the 
price of the commodity, has recently 
been receiving the attention of your 
committee. A joint meeting of represen- 
tatives of this association, the local com- 
mittee of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, and representatives of the 
Planters’ Association of Malaya was held 
in Kuala Lumpur, and _ this committee 
has also been in frequent communication 
with the Rubber Growers’ Association in 
London by cable. 

It is clear that the fall in price is due 
to excess of production above the current 
requirements of the world. It is equally 
clear that the current requirements of the 
world are considerably below the normal 
owing to financial, political and labor 
difficulties, but that eventually demand 
will _ again overtake supply. In the 
meantime, however, stocks are accumula- 
ting to a very large extent, and there is 
grave danger that prices will be forced 
down to such a level as to make produc- 
tion unremunerative and cause large 
areas of valuable rubber to go out of 
cultivation. 

Restricted Output the Remedy 

The obvious remedy is temporary re- 
striction of output, but such restriction 
to be of value must commence immediate- 
ly. Every day’s delay means further 
accumulation of stocks and reduces the 
value of the policy of restriction. 

Your committee is informed by cable 
that the Rubber Growers’ Association is 
recommending to London companies a 
reduction of 25 per cent of the normal 
output for October, November, and De- 
cember. A smaller reduction than this 
will not achieve the end in view, namely, 
a recovery in price. 

Your committee agrees with this pro- 
posal and considers that the best way in 
which this reduction ean be brought 
about is by immediately putting one- 
half of the production area of each 
estate on to alternate day tapping, or in 
the case of estates already on alternate 
tapping to rest one-quarter of the area. 

Your committee now urgently appeals 
to all members of the association to agree 
to this proposal in their own interests as 
well as in the interests of the industry 
as a whole. It is felt that the matter is 
so urgent that there is no time to provide 
that agreement should be contingent on 
the support of 70 per cent, as was 
proposed under similar circumstances in 
1918. It is hoped that every estate will 
put this proposal into operation at once 
and use its influence with its neighbors, 
who may not be members of this or the 
London association, to do the same. 


Your committee feels that there need 
be no fear that estates will find that the 
scheme will not receive sufficient support. 
It is obviously necessary, and moreover 
they are advised from London that the 
similar scheme proposed as regards .Lon- 
don companies is progressing very fav- 
orably. 

It is inevitable that differences of 
opinion will exist as to the best way in 
which to reduce supplies, but it is hoped 
that these differences of opinion will not 
be allowed to stand in the way of im- 
mediate action on the lines which appear 
to commend themselves to the majority 
of London companies. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Reuter’s cables from London 
under date of September 24 that the 
council of the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion in London has unanimously resolved 
in view of the price of rubber, to recom- 
mend an immediate genuine reduction of 
25 per cent in the estimated monthly 
output of each estate. 


A Rubber Surplus 


The association points out that if pro- 
duction continues at the present rate, 
there will be a surplus of from 35,00€ 
to 40,000 tons at the end of 1920. The 
council has telegraphically communicated 
with the principal associations in Mala- 
ya, Ceylon, India, Burma, and with the 
International Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion at The Hague, which thoroughly 
represents the principal rubber-growing 
interests in the Dutch Indies. Replies 
make it clear that, except in Burma, 
where only a small acreage is planted, 
the councils of associations are prepared 
to recommend measures to effect the 
desired reduction. The council recom- 
mends that the reduction be effected by 
modification of the system of tapping 
until the economic position justifies mod- 
ification of the restriction. Members 
signing the form of assent will be released 
from the agreement if the restriction does 
not receive sufficient support to justify 
its continuance. 

It may be added that at a conference 
of rubber planters in Colombo on Sep- 
tember 17 it was decided that it was im- 
possible to introduce any form of 
restriction this year regarding rubber, 
but that Ceylon producers would be 
willing to restrict output in 1921 to the 
extent of 20 per cent of 1920 crops pro- 
vided the Straits, Malaya, Java, Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and other eastern rubber- 
producing countries would cooperate on 
the same lines. It was further decided to 
ask if the Rubber Growers’ Association 
is in favor of the Governments of Ceylon, 
Malaya, the Straits, and other rubber- 
growing countries being approached with 
a view to the imposition of a heavy duty 
of the export of scrap grades. This, it 
was thought, would have probably the 
same effect as a voluntary restriction of 
output. 
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Latex Enlarges Plant 


The Latex Tire & Rubber Company 
has started the erection of a new addition 
to its plant in Fond du Lae, Wis., which 
when completed will give the company a 
plant and equipment valued at over 
$100,000. 

The new addition is being erected at 
the southwest corner of the present main 
plant and extends west from the present 
building eighty feet with a width of 
sixty feet. It will be of concrete con- 
struction and the architecture conforms 
to the other unit. 

Work upon the structure will be 
pushed rapidly as the company finds that 
business requires additional space and 
equipment. The company. believes that 
the new addition will be completed and 
equipped within sixty days. 

The expense of erecting the new 
addition will be approximately $25,000. 


Recent Books 


PLANTATION RUBBER AND THE TESTING 
oF Ruspser, By G. Stafford Whitby, Ph. 
D., M. Se, A. R. C. Se., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, Formerly Chemist to 
the Societe Financiere des Caoutchoues. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London, New 
York, Bombay, Caleutta and Madras. 
Cloth, 559 pages with eight plates and 
forty-eight diagrams. One of the “Mon- 
ographs on Industrial Chemistry”, edited 
by Sir Edward Thorpe, C. B., LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

This book is divided into two parts: 
Part I. The Preparation of Plantation 
Rubber. This part discusses the cultiva- 
tion of rubber, methods used in gathering, 
coagulating and preparing and _ also 
touches at considerable length upon the 
various grades. Part II. The Testing 
of Rubber. This section is divided into 
the following chapters: the stres-strain 
relations of rubber—the modulus of elas- 
ticity ; technique of tensile tests; technique 
of vulcanization testing; progressive 
changes on vuleanization; comparison of 
raw rubber samples; stability of state of 
minations; cycles of extension and re- 
traction-hysteresis; elastic after-effect ; 
relation of the thermal, optical and elec- 
trical to the mechanical behavior of 
rubber; Poisson’s ratio; bibliography, and 
index. 

This volume is one of the most complete 
and instructive works of its kind which 
has been produced and will be extremely 
valuable to every one interested in the 
rubber industry. 

On Sersacxs by David Leslie Brown, 
Manager of Export Advertising, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
The James A. MeCann Company, New 
York. (93 pages.) This little volume 
contains a number of highly interesting 
talks of an inspirational nature for the 
business man or business woman. Such 
subjects as personality, individuality, 
thinking, talking, figuring ahead, honesty, 
consistancy and money and happiness are 
discussed in a eheerfully philosophical 
way which tends to make one see the silver 
lining of every cloud. It is well worth 
reading in every way. 








Mid-West Association Elects 
At the annual meeting of the Mid- 
West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 


held at the Chieago Athletic Association 
on Tuesday, December 14, the following 
directors and officers were elected under 
the newly adopted by-laws for the en- 
suing year and the following committees 
appointed: President, D. M. Mason, gen- 
eral manager, Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kent, Ohio; First Vice-President, W. W. 
Wuchter, general manager, Nebraska 
Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, Neb.; Second 
Vice-President, M. J. Flynn, treasurer, 
Inland Rubber Co., Chicago; Treasurer, 
George B. Dryden, president, Dryden 
Rubber Co., Secretary and 
General Manager, Harry 8S. Vorhis, 332 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Direetors terms expire 1924, D. M. 
Mason, Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
Ohio ;George B. Dryden, Dryden Rubber 


Chicago; 


Co., Chicago; Paul P. Parker, presi- 
dent, Parker Tire & Rubber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind W. W. Wuehter, 
Nebraska Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha. 


Terr 1923 Harry J Smith, 
president, Achilles Rubber & Tire Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y.; M. J. Flynn, treas- 


urer, Inland Tire & Rubber Co., Chieago;: 
D. L. Spraker, Koko Rubber Co., Ko 
komo, Ind Thomas Follen, president, 
Lion Tire & Rubber Co., La Favette, Ind 
lerms expire 1922 |. B. Gabeline, pres 
ident, Standard-Fou lire Co., Keokuk, 
Iowa; Charles J. Venn, president, Cen 
tury Rubber Works, Chicago: Walter R. 
Denman, general manager, Denman Myce rs 
Cord Tire Co., Cleveland; Julius Balke, 
second vice president Brunswick-Balke 


Collender Co., Chicago 


E.x-officio members of the Board (for 
three vears : ex-presidents ¢ the Assoe 
mato John W. M: ‘ ee president, 
Portage Rubber Co Akron, Ohio: John 
T. Christie, presider Hawkeye Tire & 
Rubtl { De Mi ( lowa 

Si Cor ttees, Committee 
‘ { { P. Wood 
ard, president, Gill Rubber Co., Eau 
C) e, Wis.;: Ashtor W. Can vice 
president \cl s kh er & Tire Co., 
Bu mton, N. ¥ Tohn W. Magcuire. 
Pr e Rubber ( Akron, Ohio; W. G 
Brown, The Consulting Co., Cineinnati, 
Ohi Wesl I Wilson, vice-president, 


Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., Ak 


ron, 0} 1, W KE M eT president, 
Denman-Mvers Cord Tire Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; William LL. Burgess, president, 
Suretv Bire & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Wavs and Means Committee: Chair 
man, John T. Christie, Hawkeye Tire & 
Rubber Co., De Moines, Iowa; W. D 
Allen, president, Allen Machine Co., 
Erie, Pa.: Stanley W. Harris, president, 
Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co., 
Akron, Ohio,; T. M. Gardner, Brighton 
Mills. Passaic N B.S T J. Carroll, 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago; 
Paul A. Bloom, Fred Stern & Co., Chiea 
Charles F. Sawver. president, Sioux 
Citv Tire & Mfe. Co., Sioux City, Iowa 

Committee on Research and Statistics: 
Chairman, Ole Hibner, president, Cleve- 
land Rubber Corporation Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; W. F. Harrah. president, National- 
Standard Co., Niles, Mich.; Ed. T. Meyer, 
F. R. Henderson and Co., Chicago; P. E. 


fo ; 
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Finlay, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, 
Ga.; J. Matthias, Jr., Mineral Point 
Zine Co., Chieago. 


Credit Committee: Chairman, J. E. 
Grady, general manager, Archer Tire 
& Rubber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., to- 


gether with representatives from the fol- 
lowing companies; Gillette Rubber Co., 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co., Portage Rubber Co. 


Trenton Association Holds Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association of Trenton 
was held at the Trenton Country Club, 
Trenton, N. J., on the evening of Mon- 
day, December 13. Various topics of 
importance to the organization were dis- 
cussed, the name of the association was 
changed and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year. 

The meeting ealled to order 
shortly after seven o’clock by Chairman 
John S. Broughton following which the 
minutes of the previous meeting were 
read by Treasurer A. Boyd Cornell. 
These were accepted as read. In the ab- 
sence ot Secretary Robert Stokes, William 
MeKone Milner elected secretary 
pro tempore. Following this the treas- 
urer’s report for the year ended Decem- 
11, 1920, was read and approved. 

Chairman John S. Broughton then in- 
troduced the subject of changing the 
of the organization for the purpose 


was 


was 


he r 


name 
of making it more representative of the 
membership. After considerable discus- 
as decided to adopt the name 
“Rubber Manufacturers’ Association 
New and John A. Lambert 


delegated to take charge of the incorpor- 


sion if \ 
of 


Jersey” was 


ation of the new name. 
The chairman then mentioned the fact 
that the course in rubber technology now 


being given under the auspices of the as- 
ation at the School of Industrial Arts, 
of Trenton, by Professor Zimmerli of the 
Howe 
favorably. 

Next in order came 
ffieer nsuing 


this election John § 


Rubber Company, was progressing 
elect on of 
vear. As the 
Broughton 


the 
‘ ( tor the e 


14 


resu oT 


as unanimously reelected as president; 
Charles Stokes was the universal 
president, while Henry 
ted secretary and Henry 


These also were unan- 


choice 
Sayen 
Young 


for vi1ee 


as eer 


chosen treasurer. 
imously elected Following the eleetion 
of officers the meeting was adjourned. 


The following were among. those 
present: John §S troughton, chairman, 
United & Globe Rubber Manufacturing 
Co.. Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing 
Co.: John J. Vorhees, Vorhees Rubber 


Manufacturing Co.; John A. Lamber, 
Aeme* Rubber Manufacturing Co.; F. 
Haskell Smith, E. E. Dearth, New Jersey 
Car Spring & Rubber Co.; A. Boyd Cor- 
nell, Henry Young, Hamilton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co.; Bruce Bedford, C. 
D. Wilson, Luzerne Rubber Co.; A. N. 
Alexander, W. M. Sanders, Empire Tire 
& Rubber Co.: George Gretton,, Home 
Rubber Co; A. M. Sawyer, Vulcanized 
Rubber William McK. Milner, 
Bergougnan Rubber Corporation; I. 
Ely Reed, Henry Sayen, Mercer Ruhber 
Co.; C. H. Oakley, Essex Rubber Co. 


Co.: 
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Rubber Association of Canada Formed 


Canadian rubber manufacturers have 
completed the organization of an associa- 
tion called The Rubber Association of 
Canada, modeled after the Rubber As- 
sociation of America, for mutual benefit 
and exchange of experience and views of 
the members of the industry. Territor- 
ially it is confined to companies carrying 
on manufacturing in the Dominion of 
Canada. Authority for the organization 
is contained in the charter by the Domin- 
ion Government for a body corporate, 
without share capital, and authorized to 
operate under Canadian laws. 


Rubber manufacturing in Canada en- 
joys protection up to thirty-five per cent 
ad valorem, and under this protection the 
Canadian rubber manufacturing industry 
has experienced great growth. Every 
line of rubber manufacturing is carried 
on by the Canadian companies on a 
sufficiently large scale to satisfy the 
home market and enable a considerable 
foreign business to be done. 

In 1910 Canadian companies produced 
goods to the value of four and three- 
quarter million dollars. In 1919 the 
rubber manufacturing business of Can- 
ada had increased to such an extent that 
over $56,000,000 worth of goods of all 
classes was produced in that year. Of 
that entire production tires accounted for 
over thirty-one millions, six and a half 
million dollars worth being for export. 

The growth of the industry and the 
special conditions the companies have to 
meet in marketing, financing, transporta- 
tion and production generally, led to the 
creation of this new Canadian organiza- 
which also 


tion, many members of 

belong to the Rubber Association of 
America. 

The Canadian association has four 
classes of membership; namely, firm, 
associate, affiliated and honorary. Com 


mittees and divisions have been created 
to look after problems arising in trans- 
portation, legislation, foreign relations, 
industrial relations, and the manufacture 
of tires. footwear, mechanical goods, heéls 
and soles, drug sundries, fabric proofing 
and wire insulating. 

Canadian 
association H. C managing 
director of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Canada; vice-president, A. 
D.. Thornton, of Canadian 
Consolidated Rubber Company and 
director of the Rubber Association of 
America; treasurer, C. N. 
ving director of Gutta Percha and Rub 
ber limited of Canada; treasur 
er, John Westren managing director of 
the Dunlop Tire « Rubber Goods Com 
pany of Canada; the board of directors 
is composed of these officers with the ad- 
dition of W. H. Miner, managing director 
of the Miner Rubber Company, Granby, 
Quebec; F. E. Partridge, head of the F. 
E. Partridge Rubber Company, Guelph, 
Ontario; and Victor van der Linde, of 
the van der Linde Rubber Company, To- 
ronto. The manager and secretary is A. 
B. Hannay, for many years a member of 
the Parliamentary Press Gallery of 


The president of the new 


ms C. arlisle, 


: 
director the 


also 
Candee, mana 


assistant 


Canada at Ottawa. 
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Excellent Cotton Crop 


The cotton crop, which began the 

eason in the worst condition in fifty 
ears, has turned out to be the biggest 
rop since 1914, with a production of 
2,987,000 bales, according to final es- 
imates announced December 13 by the 
lepartment of Agriculture. 

The lateness of winter,the department 
iid, had helped to increase the size of 
he crop by permitting the plant, which 
vas late in getting started, to mature. 

The price of cotton paid to producers 
nm December 1 was announced as 14 
ents a pound, the lowest for that date 
inée 1915. 

The final production estimate is 1,500,- 
00 bales more than forecast from the 
ondition of the crop late in June. Vast 
mprovement was shown as the season 
yrogressed, and the August condition 
brought a forecast of 12,783,000 bales. 
[hat was reduced by the September 
ondition to 12,123,000 bales. 

In Texas and South Carolina the crop 
vas very large, closely approaching the 
record. Oklahoma’s crop is a record one 
as is that of Arkansas. Production in 
California and Arkansas has about 
loubled the production of any previous 
ear. 

Production last year was 11,420,763 
ales of 500 pounds gross weight, in 1918 

was 12,040,532 bales and in 1917 it 
as 11,302,375 bales. In computing 
gross weight bales allowance is made 
for 478.3 pounds of lint and 21.7 pounds 
f bagging and ties. 

Production this year by States in 500- 
pound bales follows: 


rginia 19,000/ Arkansas . 1,160,000 
Carolina .. 840,000/Tennessee 310,000 
Carolina. . . 1,530,000! Missouri 85,000 
orgia 1,400,000) Oklahoma 1,300,000 
rida 18,000) California 150,000 
ibama 660,000! Arizona 110,000 
lississippi 885,000/A 11 other 
tisiana 380,000] States 15,000 
xas . -4,200,000 


The estimated cotton crop for 1920 
ompares with other years as follows, 
ith the Government’s December esti- 
ate in other years, the final Census 
Burean’s estimate and the final commer- 
‘ial estimate in previous years. - Figures 
represent bales of 500 pounds, the first 
two eolumns excluding linters, the other 
neluding them: 


Agr. Dept Census Comm’'l 

20 12,987,000 : . o¢ 

) 11,030,000 11,329,755 ~12,443,180 

18 11.700.000 12,040,532 11,360,000 
17 10,949,000 11,302,375 11,865,000 
16 11,511,000 11,449,930 12,738,000 
15 11,161,000 11,191,820 12,862,000 
14 15,966,000 16,134,980 15,136,000 
1913 13,677,000 14,156,486 14.552.000 
ae « 13,82 100 13,703,421 14,104,000 
1911 . 14,885,000 15,692,791 16,101,000 
1910 11,426,000 11,608,616 12,075,000 
199 10,088,000 10,004,919 10,513,000 
1908 12,920,000 13,241,799 13,817,000 
107 11,678,000 11,107,179 11,441,000 
1906 12,546,000 13.273.809 13,540,000 
105 10,168,000 10,575,017 11,234,000 
1904 eo 12,162,000 13.438.012 13,654,000 
1903... 9,962,000 9,851,129 10,011,379 
02 10,400,000 10,784,473 10,725,422 
1901 9,674,000 9,748,646 10,662,995 
1900 10,100,000 10,245,602 10,401,453 
1899 8,900,000 9,507,786 9,142,838 


The area of cotton planted in 1920 and 
preceding years has been as follows: 


Acres. Acres. 
1920 85,504,000|1915 ..... $2,107,000 
1919 35,133,000/1914 ..... 37,406,000 
1918 37,073,000\;1913 ..... 37,458,008 
1917 34,925,000)1912 ..... 84,766,000 
1916 86,052,000/1911 ..... 36,681,000 
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Exports of Rubber for October 

Statistics issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., show that exports rebber manu- 
factures and insulated wire and cables 
from the United States during the month 
of October totalled $7,648,491. These 
figures.do not include exports to Porto 
Rico and Hawaii which amounted to 
$446,830. The first group of figures 
show a slight decrease when compared 
to the export figures for September 
which amounted to $7,770,855 but the 
exports to Porto Rico and Hawaii have 
increased over the September figures 
which totalled $231,919. 

The value of articles exported, not in- 
eluding those to the island possessions 
named, were as follows: Belting, $283,- 
958; hose, $399,624; packing, $182,976; 
boots, $82,970; shoes, $699,174; druggist’s 
rubber sundries, $156,184; soles and 
heels, $86,780; auto tire casings, $3,789,- 
819; inner tubes, $459,490; solid tires, 
$167,332; all other tires, $72,033; all 
other manufactures of rubber, $693,110; 
insulated wire and cables, $575,041. Ex- 
ports to Porto Rico and Hawaij were as 
follows: belting, hose and packing, $41,- 
892; automobile tires, $287,047; all other 
tires, $6,399; all other manufactures of 
rubber, $111,492. 


Sets Tire Making Record 

Making tires is an art requiring the 
closest application upon the part of the 
workman, for specifications are exacting 
and inspections are rigid. A record of 
forty tires a day is considered a good 
performance for a tire builder, but that 
westerners quickly aequire proficiency 
in trades heretofore considered distinetly 
eastern is indicated in a new tire-building 
mark just set up in the Los Angeles fac- 
tory of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
eompany of California, 

M. L. Dankers, formerly of Garden 
Grove, Orange county, Cal., is the new 
Goodyear champion, having established a 
record of building fifty-two tires in eight 
hours. Setting up the new mark re- 
quired the handling of eighteen rolls of 
tire fabric. 
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Rubber Importations for November 


Statistics recently issued by the Rub- 
ber Association of America, Inc., cover- 
ing importations of crude rubber for 
November, 1920, shows a distinct falling 
off when compared to the importation 
figures for November, 1919. According 
to the data at hand the importations for 
the month just completed totalled 6,448 
tons while those for November 1919 
amounted to 15,674 tons. Total importa- 
tions for the eleven months ending No- 
vember 30, 1920, amounted to 210,060 
tons, a decided increase over the corres- 
ponding period in 1919 when the impor- 


tations totalled 201,358 tons. Following 
are the statistics in detail: 
PLANTATIONS 
FrRoM Tons 
EE EP ee ree oe ee 210 
KEN de. bays 6 éveiedsee GAS 2,422 
Ce ss ere cL es bbe oo bees Webbs 1,647 
eh tue le una’ wivaih odie awa 23 
Dt sc APeei beh sé width ae bebe J6e6 he 602 
i Le Chae be eee kobe s ese be 318 
Se ae 26 
EE Ghd ad oS Wk bd ek ches bowed es oes 354 
gE Ee ee ee ae ee 93 
5,695 
AFRICANS 
FROM TONS 
Re. Gilet Ween Ohba de Obed awkb ens 39 
39 


CENTRALS AND GUAYULE 


Centrals (Mexico and Central America) . ; 12 
Guayule (Mexico) By Rail Eagle Pass. 48 
60 

PARAS 
0” EPs ee 332 
Para 322 
654 


GUMS, WASTE RUBBER, ETC., IMPORTED 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


Tons 
a ES ee 608 
Balata 6X 


97 


Miscellaneous Gums 


COMPARISON 1919-1920 


Total Importations 

11 months end 

Nov Nov ing Nov. 30th 
1919 1920 1919 1920 
Plantations 13,049 5,695 170,385 187,256 
Paras ; . 2,280 654 24,880 17,240 
Africans 351 39 2,895 3,822 
Centrals 44 12 1,287 702 
Guayule 48 1,478 1,005 

Manicoba and 

Matta Grosso 1: 5 
15,674 6,448 201,358 210,060 


ARRIVALS PLANTATIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 











‘ ’ 1920, SHOWING PORTS OF ORIGIN AND 
Brazil’s Rubber Exports for October ARRIVAL 
Crude rubber exported from 3razil From AnniveD AT Tons 
. —_ =  _, Brvrerrrriy New Yor 2,422 
and Iquitos, Peru, during October ot the ee entre ses a New’ York = 
current vear amounted to 5,004,543 Batavia ......... New York 602 
7 . esate: aati alael » BOCTORRFO§ 2. ccccccece New York 318 
pounds, which compares unfavorably 7" iione Prick 0)... Mow York = 
with 12,490,833 pounds exported iM Colombo ............. New York + a7 
, > 101¢ The TInite Statoc yo. Belawan-Deli New York 23 
October of 1919. The U nited States n crite a poccesas Gee R.. 
ceived 3,081,454 pounds in October, 1920, Port Swettenham New York 93 
and Europe 1,923,089 pounds, as indica- sie 
y p owing table, which gives 
ted by the following taite, | Manaos ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 
the various grades exported from Manaos Jo. 
and Para, Brazil, and from Iquitos, New York .. 5,695 
Peru: —_—_———— ——eneneeeneer _ 
; i From Para, Brazil, From Manaos, Brazil, From Iquitos, Peru, 
or to— to 
Grades — = al 
United United United 
States Europe. States. Europe. States. Europe. 
re a ‘Pennie. Pounds Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds 
Fine 627,153 539,437 ,386,739 830,569 57.611 5,365 
Medtum .... 42,400 25,236 69,892 89,583 35,474 401 
Geares .... 401,022 20,517 175,580 93,705 32,863 981 
I a5 2050 4~ snares 109,057 156,448 119,816 155,493 23,847 5,354 
Total ...cccccrcesess 1,179,632 741,638 1,752,027 1,169,350 149,795 12,101 































































































Pianted during 1918 and 1919 17.502 15,415 


Large Ginning of Cotton Sept. 25 
‘ . Sept l 
Cotton, exclusive of linters, ginned 1: 
- Grinning 
prior t Decembe } amounted to 


States con pare 


THE 





2,243,001 


returns 


RUBBER 


0 


0 


to 


192 
605.939 
66.794 

17 
1,325,752 
54 8 
5 519 
19,592 

a c ) 
860,184 
a 1,364,650 
234,763 
601,851 
12 5 

7,4 





AGE 





1,835,000 3,77 


142,000 1 
December 


as follo. Ss: 


1919 
658,4¢ 
40,811 
655,942 
$907 
16,763 
1,608,024 l 
279,370 
779,604 
43.999 
681.645 
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0,000 Annual Meeting of M. & A. M. A. 


038.000 
13. by The board of directors of the Moto 
~ and Accessory Manufacturers Associatior 
1918 have issued a call for the annual meetin 
yy the assdciation to be held on Wednes 
801373 day, January 12, at the Hotel Commo 
87,792 dore, New York, beginning at 2 o’cloc! 
ova + In addition to the regular business of tl 
497,786 meeting which includes the election « 
"ay aan officers for the ensuing year, there wi 
717,405 be an innovation in the form of an op: 
~e- ~~ forum. This will be a general diseussio 
56,554 Of the Association’s activities and it 
Heat expected that the exchange of vie 
si9 points will be helpful and stimulating 


Rubber Statistics for the F. M. S. 


The follow ng statisties relating to rub- 


the 
icricultural Acreage 
‘ be 1 t 
and ¢ 
ana ¢ 
th 
etal 
Rubl Statistics, Federated Malay States, 
Selangor 
191+ 1919 
No. of Estates 382 415 
Acreage in possessior 408.639 126,620 
Acreage planted ul Oo List 
December, 1918 and 1919 271,593 287,008 
Rubber alone 268.179 280,634 
Rubber interplanted with 
catch crops 3,414 6,374 
Acreage producing 189,065 205,750 


10,878,265 running hales, ineluding 
LOS, 184 rout! ! h eS, Vihie vert counted Alabama 
. cf Arizona 
‘ f bh 4.46 I 0 merci 
as Ne I eS, t,40/ ‘ (merican Arkansas 
Kevptian, and 1,291 bales of sea island, California 
' Florid 
hie (4 B ir’ ! nnounced a ~ 4 
rinning st vear to December 13 amoun- La iana 
eS ‘ CAR hal . 7” - 9 220 l issippi 
ed to 9.396 i ' iding 103.662 em 
round haies, 104 | ( ( (merican N Caroli 
Kevptia 6,256 é ea island Vklanoma 
South Caro 
I hv ount t COTTON nned up to letne ‘ 
December 13 tl eal d in preceding Tera 
Vir nia 
( rs ti tre ount | to have All +} 
) ‘ ‘ } ‘ S 
i9v1es 
bec, 1 391 10,281 
) | ! i4 571 ) 


appeared in the 
Federated Malay States: 


s'706.000 ber in the Federal Malay States recently 
Agricultural Bulle 


tin of 


The meeting will be adjourned early 
enough to allow the members time t 
prepare for the annual banquet and show 
of the association to be held the same 
evening in the ball room of the Hotel 
Commodore. 








TABLE 1 
8, Malaya, 1919 from Estates over 100 acrea in extent 
Kelantan 
Federated traits Kedah and 
Malay States Settlements Johore Trengganu Grand Total 
715,699 172,191 171,959 129,779 1,189,628 
1.299 2,666 3,965 
1,449 284 ; 1.733 
18,29 6,049 2,861 14,275 41,480 
736,742 178,524 174,820 146,720 1,236,806 
TABLE II 
up to 31st December, 1918 and 1919, from Estates over 100 acres in extent 
Perak Negri Sembilan. Pehang. Total 

1918 1919 1918 1918 1918. 1919 1918 1919. 
417 11 270 830 57 63 1,126 1,221 
75,601 382,018 256,068 291,126 53,909 67,279 1,094,217 1,167,043 
219,481 234.368 165,199 193,148 15,833 22,218 672,106 736,742 
215,595 226,672 160,569 187,243 15,677 21,150 660,020 715,699 
3,886 7.696 4.630 5,905 156 1,068 12,086 21,043 
161,010 168 566 89,164 107,786 7,936 8,470 447,175 490,372 
8.661 14.887 23,313 27,949 1,008 6,385 50,484 64,636 











* Including Singapore, Penang 





and Dindings. 


TABLE III 


Kelantan, 





Rubber Statistics, Malaya, up to 31st December, 1918 and 1919, from Estates over 100 acres in extent 

















Federated Malay Kedah Straits 
States Johore and Trengganu Settlements Total. 
1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918. 1919 1918 1919. 
No. of Estates 1,126 1.221 148 149 192 257 248 269 1,714 1,896 
Acreage in possessior 1,094,217 1,167,043 363,688 364,270 253,442 286,869 266,743 273,353 1,978,090 2,091,535 
Acreage planted up t ist 
December, 1918 and 1919 672,106 736,742 166,116 174,820 118,232 146,720 167,789 178,524 1,124,243 1,236,806 
Rubber alone 660,020 715,699 164,280 171,959 109,237 129,779 163,514 172,191 1,097,051 1,189,628 
Rubber interplated with catch 
crops 12,086 21,048 1,836 2.861 8.99 16,941 4,275 6,333 27,192 47,178 
Acreage producing 147,175 490.372 89,945 96.324 46.776 50,774 107,539 114,516 691,435 751,986 
Planted during 1918 and 1919 0,484 64,636 3,741 8704 9,598 28,488 14,600 6,610 78,423 108,438 
TABLE IV 
Comparative Table of Rubber Crops, Malaya, 1910 to 1919. 
State 191 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
Tons Cwt Tons Cwt Tons Cwt Tons Cwt Tons Cwt. Tons Cwt Tons Cwt. Tons Cwt. Tons Cwt. Tons Cwt. 
Selangor 4148 18 5,106 14 7,482 6 10,110 15 12,601 6 16,061 11 19,996 11 24,573 3 26,464 11 29,657 6 
Perak 1,322 8 2,697 4 4,116 18 6,623 17 8,959 7 12,112 1 17,8386 18 19,453 2 21,331 18 25,231 11 
Negri Sembilan 1160 12 1918 12 2,518 16 8,339 16 4,203 18 8,138 1 8,596 14 12,223 8 18,542 4 17,504 2 
Pehang l 2 13 18 74 #14 155 9 337 19 548 138 682 8 1,010 13 1,179 3 1,292 6 
Johore 206 12 £04 2 968 6 1,645 7 2,861 7 4,711 2 6,840 7 8,193 7 11,267 12 12,426 18 
Kelantan, Kedah and 
rrengganu 18 11 23 0 79 6 246 18 1,383 18 1,955 0 3,704 19 4,729 2 5,568 6 6,719 16 
Malacca 267 i¢ 82 11 1,742 6 3,549 2 3,979 16 5,181 1 6,606 12 7,376 16 7,721 19 8,016 0 
Province Wellesley* 198 19 571 15 1973 16 2,498 12 3,076 8 8,177 11 3,912 11 4,760 1 5,203 15 5,910 0 
Total 6.414 13 11,117 16 18,956 8 28,169 16 37,408 19 51,885 0 67,677 0 82,319 7 92,279 8 106,757 19 


























MARKETS 





Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, December 20, 1920 

With 1921 almost at hand, and with 
sll 1920 tax payments and other worries 

ractically at an end, the rubber trade is 
taking a new lease on life. Big things 
ire expected during the coming year. 

In the first place the country will have 
a new administration. This administra- 
tion is acknowledgedly friendly to big 
business, and legislation looking toward 
the betterment of business conditions gen- 
erally is expected. 

Secondly, a revival in business in the 
rubber industry is confidently anticipated. 
Many of the large rubber companies have 
done a handsome volume of business dur- 
ing 1920, conditions having been very 
favorable during the early months of the 
year. The sharp reaction when the in- 
evitable readjustment period was once 
begun has of course cut down business 
sharply and this latter feature is the only 
thing which prevented a record-breaking 
year in the tire industry and allied lines. 

Conditions in the industry have been 
gradually readjusting themselves. Raw 
materials have been steadily declining for 
the past several months, the peak of 
prices having been reached shortly after 
the middle of the year. In some raw 
material markets the readjustment has 
been so severe as to amount to a debacle. 
In others, demand from other consuming 
industries has helped to buoy prices. 
Rubber companies have put into effect 
wage reductions affecting their office help. 
Thus far, the pay seale of the factory 
and shop workers has not yet been gener- 
ally reduced by the larger manufacturers, 
but with such reductions being made from 
day to day in other large industries, low- 

* wages in the rubber industry will fol- 

yw as a matter of course. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


Unmistakeable signs of a prospective 
sumption of the manufacturing of tires 
re seen. Manufacturers who have been 
it of the market for raw materials for 
onths past, are beginning to accept con- 
gnments of goods which have been long 
held in warehouse to their order. Still 
thers, who have no heavy commitments 
itstanding, are coming into the markets 
ith inquiries for goods. 
The dull-season this vear is all that the 
ame implies. Consumers in general are 
till on a “strike” against high prices, 
nd it is only natural that this should 
nd to curtail motoring. The high price 
f gas is anything but popular with 
iotorists. Retailers are not believed to 
ive excessive stocks on hand, and manu- 


facturers are of the opinion that the 
market will be bare of stocks when they 
begin to turn out new tires for the trade 
in the spring. 

DRUG SUNDRIES 

The cold snap has stimulated business 
in the rubber sundries market to some 
extent. Manufacturers report that they 
are doing a fair business considering the 
general depression. Hot water bottles 
are good sellers to the retail trade during 
the winter season, and rubber sheeting is 
getting a good call at the moment. Other 
lines of sundries are meeting with a quiet 
routine demand. 

Manufacturers of sundries report that 
they are being kept busy, although the 
activity is not up to normal for this 
season of the year. Sales are light and 
buyers are taking only sufficient stocks 
to cover their most pressing needs. 


MECHANICAL GOODS 


Business in this line has shown but 
little improvement. Inventory season in 
the big manufacturing industries is al- 
most at hand and as the large manufac- 
turers generally overhaul their plants 
during this period, it is believed that 
some orders for belting and packing may 
be forthcoming shortly. 

Producers are not taking in stocks of 
raw materials, however, and are keeping 
their output down to a bare minimum. 
The manufacturers have had enough of 
dull business conditions, and have no 
desire to keep their output up, with the 
resultant danger of overloading the mar- 
ket and bringing about not only a con- 
tinuance of the present depressed condi- 





tion but also losses to themselves when 
they have to sell. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Manufacturers of rubbers, arcties and 
rubber heels are turning to the use of 
erude rubber rather than reclaimed stoc‘, 
owing to the relative cheapness of the 
crude, which is obtainable down to 714 
cents per pound for roll ‘stock of fair 
quality. Rubber and aretie manufactur- 
ers report quiet conditions. 

Rubber heels have been among the 
quiet items in the market for the past 
several weeks. Although shoe manufac- 
turing is showing more activity, and the 
demand from the repair trade is also a 
little better, the heel manufacturers 
would like to see more orders fortheom- 
ing, being easily in a position to handle 
additional business. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sales of rubber clothing, and clothing 
made of rubberized fabries are not large 
at the moment. The state of the market 
is best shown by the fact that a large 
corporation engaged in conducting a 
special sale of merchandise of all kinds 
in New York City is offering thousands 
of garments of this character at prices 
ridiculously low. Manufacturers report 
a quiet market, the weakness being inten- 
sified by the occassional distress offerings 
which appear on the market from time to 
time. 

Manufacturers of floor mats, automo- 
bile brake pads and other specialities are 


planning for an active season when 
motoring gets under way in the spring. 
With raw material costs down, the 


makers of these specialities hope to be 
able to put out a lower-priced line of 
goods which will make for quick turn- 
overs. 


Cottons, Yarns and Fabrics 


New York, Decemper 20, 1920 

Bears in the New York market re- 
ceived further support last week when 
the final estimate of this year’s cotton 
crop was issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. This -eport 
places the yield fully 300,000 bales 
above the average trade estimates. 

A final erop of 12,987,000 bales of 
cotton for the total production of 1919- 
1920 is forecast by the Department, the 
yield in pounds being 6,213,262,000, 
excluding linters. This return is the 
largest since the bumper crop of 16,13+4,- 
930 bales in 1914. 

Growers in the belt are alarmed over 
the situation, and are going about their 
plans for reduction of the 1920-1921 crop 
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on a larger scale. 


The various growers’ 
organizations are no longer counting up- 
on sentiment alone to assure the success 
of the acreage reduction, but are circu- 
lating and signing ‘petitions pledging 
themselves to effect the desired reduction, 
the surplus acreage to be devoted to 
foodstuffs or fodder crops. 


Hopes entertained by the growers for 
the disposal of a large part of their crop 
to Germany have received a severe set- 
back. Investigation into .the situation 
earried on by the Bureau of Markets has 
disclosed the fact that Germany has 
sufficient stocks on hand to take care 
of all of her current consuming require- 
ments. 
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The market has gotten under the 16 
eent figure now, December having sold 
down to 15.40 during the past week, on 
he otlering Much of the cotton so 
offered credited vith being distress 
offerings on the part o Southern holders 
to ! e monev to meet year-end 
ob t Futures ar quoted trom 
15.4 ) to 15.50 for next 
Oh me ae el 
{RIZONA-EGYPTIAN COTTON 
Offieia the Arizona Egyptian 
{ on G1 eC] (Association are doing 
eve thing in their power to get growers 
to ! I f f m, and to reduce 
re ( } While a eur 
tailment of 35 per cent of ‘the acreage 
’ first talked o reduction of fully 
50 per cent is 1 being planned. There 
absolutely no outlet tor present stocks, 
une rowel! re ing to accept very 


prices. It is now almost impossible 


to raise a bid of even 50 cents in spin- 


ning cireles, 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

[otal ecreage of the new crop is riven 
by the Egyptian Finance Min’‘stry at 
1.827.868 feddans, as compared to 
1,573,662 feddans in 1918-1919, an in- 
crease of 16.1 per cent. Private reports 
from Alexandria had made an effort to 
minimize the crop, the growers reporting 
damage to the growing cotton, short 
yield, ete., in an effort to create the im- 


pression that the crop would be smaller 
than that last Buyers are not 
active in the Egyptian market, for Amer- 


ot vear 


iean account at least, and January con- 
tracts offering at 58 cents per pound 
last month went begging. 


TIRE FABRICS 

Buyers are coming into the market for 
fabries in but very 
small quantities, dull market 
ruling throughout Leading _ sellers 
continue to hold their prices withdrawn, 
and prices to 
cover individual See- 
ond hand sellers are doing some business 
in stocks which had been held for specu- 
lative purposes and additional stocks now 
on the market for re It prac- 
tically impossible, however, to quote any 
price range on these transactions, quota- 
tions with different sellers showing too 
wide a varianc 


prompt shipment tire 


is 


and a 


are still quoting special 


each transaction. 


sale. is 
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HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 

Developments during the past fortnight 
have indicated that the market still 
far from stabilized. Following the 
downward trend in raw cotton prices, 
on cotton ducks have been 
steadily weakening. Hose and belting 
ducks are nominally held at 40 cents per 
this being the asking price of 
What the bid price will be is 
vet to be determined, as no bids are hn ing 


1s 


quotations 


pound, 


sell rs. 
submitted. 


DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS 


The market 
goods is practically at a standstill. Prices 
have declined as much as 65 per cent on 


on these classes of cotton 


the items, and business is still 
depressed. Members of the trade are 
watching the mill situation, where lower 
wage seales are being put into effect by 
practically all of the leading mill inter- 


some ot 


, 
ests. 


TIRE FABRICS 


17%-ounce Sea Island, combed, sq. yd. Nominal 
17 4-ounce Egyptian, combed ; fa 
17%4-ounce Egyptian, carded fa 
17% ourice Peele rs, carded (a 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed ‘ fa 
DUCKS 
Belting (pound basis) lb 40 (a 
Hose (pound basis) , 40 (a 
*Enameling 40 fa 45 
Shoe Dusks 50 a 
Single filling yd 16% @ 18 
Donble filling ‘ 20 (a 23% 
*Price varies according to width 
DRILLS 
nch 3.25-yard yd 10% @ 
7-inch 2.75-yard 13 (a - 
7-inch 00-yard 12 (a 
i7-inch 3.50-yard 10 fa 
i7-inch 3.95-yard 09 1 a 
OSNABURGS 
80-inch T-ounce : 10 @ 
40-inch T-ounce 11 (a 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.35-yard yd Nominal 
40-inch 2,.50-yard 15 fa -- 
40-inch 2.85-yard 12 fa - 
40-inch 3.15-yard 15 a 15% 
49-inch 3.60-yard 10% @ 11% 
4%-inch 3.75-yard 10 fa 10% 
40-inch 4.25-yard 08% @ 09 
Vote In view of the unsettled conditions pre- 
vailing in the market at the present time, the 


prices quoted above are more or less nominal, and 
are not guaranteed 
BURLAPS 


(Carload Lots) 
Cents Per Yard 

7 ounce 40-inch (a - 
7%-ounce 40-inch , 5.1( @ >.15 
7T\%-ounce 45-inch 5.15 @ — 
g ounce 40-inch : 5.25 @ 5.50 
8%-ounce 40-inch fa 

10 ounce 36-inch a ~ 
10 -ounce 40-inch Nominal 

10 ounce 45-inch Nominal 
10%-ounce 40-inch 5.90 @ 6.25 


* And higher, according to width 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New York, DecempBer 20, 1920 
The downward trend in the market 
continues practically unchanged a 


majority of items in the list below having 
declined during the past fortnight. 

Consumers are holding to their passive 
“strike” in this market, as in others, and 
the trade is very dull. The paint industry 
uses many of the items used by rubber 
manufacturers, but support from the 
former industry, which has held the 
market up for some time past, is now 
dwindling away. 

Manufacturers and producers report 
that buying for the account of the rubber 
industry is still quiet. Rubber manufac- 
turers, however, are expected in the mar- 





ket for supplies in the spring. The trade 
is looking for an active market when 
buying finally does begin, as manufac- 
turers used up a good proportion of their 
plant holdings while cutting down pro- 
duction. 

Several lines which have been almost 
unobtainable for many months are now 
offering quite freely, and producers who 
were months behind on their orders, are 
getting their books cleared of all delayed 
shipments. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

Lithopone producers are beginning to 
feel the competition of the imported 
goods. Shipments to this country have 
been increasing steadily for the past 
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several months, and the situation has now 
reached such a point that the domesti 
industry is menaced. The low tariff or 
this article permits of the selling of for 
eign lithopone here at prices under thos 


ruling f.o.b: mines for domestie lith: 
pone. Imports of other lines vz chen 
eals and compounding materials a 
continuing, but the volume has not v 


reached a growth sufficient to menace 1) 
American market. 

Conditions in the export field have n 
improved. Exporters are not doing 11 
new business, and those with 
shipped abroad are having their hand 
full in realizing on the shipments. 

LITHARGE 

Continued weakness in the litharg 
market has featured trading during t! 
past fortmght. Litharge in kegs hi: 
dropped to $14.00 per ewt., a decline « 
25 points. Quantity 
lower, as follows: 500 to 2.000 pound 
12.60 cents per pound; 2,000 to 10,00 
pounds 12.59 cents; 10,000 to 30,00 
pounds 11.65 cents; carlots, minimum J 
tons, 11.34 cents. Producers report 
quiet demand. 

LITHOPONE 

The market is displaying some easiness 
owing to heavy imports of foreign goods 
which have demoralized conditions t 
some extent. Domestic producers quot: 
the market at 734 cents per pound, i: 
bags, while packed in barrels the market 
is held at 8 cents per pound, both earl 
prices. For less than carlots, lithopon 
in barrels is held at 814, cents. 

WHITING 

Dealers report business 
consumers taking stocks 
mouth basis. Manufacturers have som 
business on hand and are not troubled 
by the quiet demand and are holding t! 
market firm as quoted. . 

BARYTES 

Manufacturers are not expecting muc 
business from the rubber industry { 
some time to come. While many of th 
manufacturers managed to dispose o 
their high-cost barytes in the re-sale mar 
ket, it is believed in the trade that fair 


£00 


prices are als 


quiet, wit! 
on a hand t 


sized stocks are still held at the rubber 
factories. The makers are not shading 


their prices, however, as they believe that 
a good demand from the paint industr 
is in prospect for the early part of 1921 
ZINC’ OXIDE 

Leading producers hold the zine mar 
ket unchanged at the recently lowere 
price basis. They report a quiet demand 
from consumers, but look for a turn ir 
the market during the early part of 1921 
Reports from producing sections in th 
Southwest indicate that the market ther 
is a quiet one, with producers holding th 
market about steady 

DRY COLORS 

Some easiness has developed in the dr) 
colors market. Trading in blacks has hel 
quiet along routine lines, dealers quotin 
the market unchanged. Blues are als 
unchanged under a light distributing d« 
mand. Yellows have declined, Frenc! 
ochre being quoted at 31% to 4 eents }» 
pound, with iron oxide held at 5 to | 
cents. Reds are also offering on a lowe 
basis, domestic red oxide in casks bein 
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quoted et 5 to 7 cents per pound, 
American pure at 14 to 16 cents and 
English pure at 14 to 16% cents. 
Greens are another line involved in the 
drop, ¢.p. light chrome now offering at 44 
to 49 cents, medium at 50 and 61 cents, 
dark at 56 to 68 cents, and commercial 
at 14 eents. Trading in browns has been 
quiet and the market is held nominally 
unchanged on the quoted basis by leading 
sellers. 
CRUDES 

Liberal offerings of benzo] are keeping 
the market in an easy position. The 
pure is held at 33 to 35 cents per galion, 
vhile the 90 per cent offers at 32 to 33 
cents. <A little export inquiry is also 
noted. Solvent naptha holds steady at 
28 to 30 cents per pound. Trading in 
xylol has shown little activity, and the 
market holds at 30 to 35 eents per gal- 
lon for commercial and 42 to 45 cents for 
pure. Tulol is quiet and held at 30 to 
36 cents for pure, price depending on 
seller. 

INTERMEDIATES 

Nitrobenzol is in free supply, and 
quoted nominally at 13 to 15 cents per 
pound. Dinitrobenzol is quietly held at 
24 cents per pound, little activity being 
noted. Dimethylaniline is showing an 
easy undertone, the market being held at 
65 to 70 cents. Aniline oil is weaker at 
22 to 25 cents per pound. Anthracene is 
being maintained in price, owing to a 
shortage of spot stocks, the market being 
quoted at 80 to 85 cents per pound for 
the 80 per cent. 


Current Prices for Chemicals, Fillers, 


Colors, etc. 
Acetone, carlots ae! 13 @ — 
Acetanilid, C. P., bbls... . .Ib. .28 @ 40 
smaller lots ........Ib. 13% @ 14 
Acids, Acetic, 56 per cwt.cwt. — @ — 
Carbolic, C. P — 09 @ 4.12 
Muriatic, 20 deg.. .cwt 2.00 @ 2.50 
Muriatic, 22 deg.. .cwt. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Nitric, 40 deg.....cwt. 7.00 @ 7.50 
Nitric, 42 deg.....cwt. 7.50 @ 8.00 


Sulphuric, 60 deg. car 
Sulphuric, 60 deg. car 


lots . . .tons 13.00 @ 15.00 
eee a ae 21.00 @-— 
Tartaric, crystals... .Ib. 48 @— 
PO ee ae .07% @ 08 4 
Aluminum Silicate ........ Nominal 
Aniline oil, bulk basis 
OO Oe _- @ — 
DEE. ccresebanaws Nominal 
Domestic ..... neon 2 @ .25 
Antimony 
Oxide ) Dae | .08 @ .09 
Sulphuret, red ..... Ib. 25 @ .80 
Sulphuret, golden .. . lb. .28 @ «30 


Sulphuret, erimson. .Ib. 45 @ .50 


Alcohol, denatured, 190 
iE «<4 kawee> sk ‘ — @ — 
Wood, 95 per cent.... 1.90 @ 1.95 


5.10 @ 5.15 


Ethyl, 190 proof..... 
Nominal 


Aldehyde, Ammonia ....... 


Ammonia, powdered....... 15% @ .16 
Ammonium Carbonate, do- 

GES once cceetese . 15% @ .16 
A BOR 46 cdwses gal. 3.75 @ 3.80 
Anthracene 80 per cent... .80 @ .85 


Anthroquinine, 95 per cent 2.50 @ 3.50 


REE. & anh wen awe &64s 00 Nominal 
Asphaltum, Egyptian ... .Ib. .20 @ .25 
DE. geconsens ton 30 @ 40 
Deen. Ge + oectemrs Ib. .06 @ —- 
Barytes, prime white im- 
ana ton Nominal 
white, domestic ....ton 32.00 @ 38.00 


off-color, domestic...Ib. 20.00 @ 28.00 
Southern, f. o. b. mills. 23.50 @ 25.00 
Western, f. 0. b. mills.. 23.50 @ 26.00 
ares 18 @ «454 
Benzidine Base ........ Ib. .95 @ 1.00 
Benzol, 90 per cent........ 32 @ «33 
Benzol, pure bulk, 100.... .33 @ «35 
Blane Fixe, dry, bbls... . .Tb. 05% @ .05% 
Burgundy Pitch, dom... . .Ib. .08 @ 4.10 
Me oS ke aaSe ane 60 @ .65 
eee Ib. 05% @ .15 
Nl ohn casennaasé Ib. 16 @ .30 
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Carbon, gas, cases. . . Ib. 12 @ «.30 

Lampblack, R. M.. .Ib. 12 @ 40 

Mineral blacks... . .ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Blues, Prussian. , 82 (a 

Soluble ... + ott ace R2 (a - 

Ultramarine ........ Ib 15 « 33 
Browns, 

Umber, Turkey, burnt 

powdered ........]b. 05% @ 07 

American, burnt,. . lb. 04% @ 05 
Cadmium, sulphide, yellow Ib 1.40 @ 1.45 
Carbon, Disulphide, bulk.Ib. - (a - 

a Pee Ib. 08% @ _ .09 
Gs GS bees ccduan Ib. 45 @ 48 
le, eee 2% @ .14 
Caustic Soda, 76 per ct. ewt 3.65 @ 4.00 
Chalk, precipated, extra 

light a ive's bee eink Ib 05% @ .06% 

heavy eres Ye | 03% (a 04 
China clay, domestic... .ton 10.00 @ 12.00 

imported . ..ton 16.00 @ 18.00 
China Wood Oil, bbll....Ib 12% @ 13 

* o. b. Pacific Coast. . 11 (a — 
Chloroform, U. 8S. P... , 42 fa 
Clay, Dixie. ; ....ton 22.00 a 

Blue Ridge........ ton 22.00 a - 
Coal Tar Pitch ats orl a — 
Cottonsed Oil, crude, f. o. b 

mills bate a0 ee Ib. 6.30 @ 6.50 

Prime summer yellow 

; , ~~ 8 OC 09%, @ 10 
Dimethylaniline .......... Ib 65 @ 70 
Elateron eee ee fa - 
Formaldehyde, spot......Ib. .20 fa _- 
Fullers Earth, powd., car- 

i Me cect» cecene 17.00 @ 20.00 
UE GT alc éc's sca wine Ib. ~- @ - 
Genasco Minera] Rubber... . — @-— 
Sn whe keen s » v0 os ton 60.00 @ 65.00 
Glue, extra white..... lb 35 (a A5 

EE a do wom ee Ib. .29 fa 34 

ee EE. 6.00608 ener 21 @ 25 

EP ne 6 o's G0 che eh 18 fa 21 

OS Peer 19 @ .22 

common bone ........ 19 @ .20 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums) Ib 2 @ «23 

ere. .23 a) 2 
Graphite, flake (bbl.)... .Ib. 14 @ .20 

powdered (bbl.) lb 04 ‘a 10 
Green, chrome, R. M.... .Ib. 42 @ 70 
Ground glass (fine)..... Ib. 03% -@ .04 
Hexamethylene ......... Ib. 1.25 @ 1.30 
Hexamethyenetramine .. .lb 1.62 @ 1.65 
Infusorial earth, powd’d. .Ib. .02 @ .035 

DENTE 60-6 « 6w wee ib. .0385 @ . 
Iron ovide, red, reduced 

Pe aud. ree 13 @ .15 

red, pure, bright... .Ib. — fa — 
DL ‘+e ah oe 6 64s seein’ —- @e-— 
Lime, hydrated ........... — @ -— 
Lead, red dry (casks). ..Ib 10% @ .10% 

2 ee «s— ~= @ ~- 

white, basic carb... .Ib. .09 @ 09% 

white, basic sulp... .Ib. 08% @ .08% 
Lime flour ........ -_. _- a 
Litharge (casks)........Ib. 09% @ 10 

English .. ' oe ~ fa —- 
Lithopone, domestic, bbls. .Ib. .08 @ ~- 

in bags Se 07% @ — 
- ® are eee: -- @ — 
Magnesia, carbonate..... Ib. 18 fa 19 

calcined light ......Ib. .60 a .65 
Magnesite, calcined, pwd.ton 50.00 @ 65.00 
Magnesia, Oxide, heavy..... — @ — 

EE ile ats woh > a tee — (a — 

Par - @ — 
SST Ib. .08 @ .10 
PEE 6.x sccevbs cons 13 @ 15 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 

(steel bbls.) ee % 31 @ ~ 

68 @ 70 degrees (steel 

DT. tn6 40 eo emA gal. 38 @ —_ 
70 @ 72 degrees (steel 
de Gon eee wel gal. 39 @ — 

73 @ 76 degrees (steel 
SEM Seeks eea8 gal. Al @ — 
machine (steel bls.) gal. -50 @ — 
Oil corn, crude factory.cwt. 11.00 @— 


corn, ref. (bbls.)..cwt. 13.76 @ —- 


ee Cee Rach duaus 7 @ -— 

In carloads, spot...... .86 @ .88 
fC .79 @ .81 

Oil palm, Lagos......... Ib. 07% @ _- 
ws snecee edn ewe 07% @ — 
Pine, yellow ...... gal. 1.45 @ 1.50 
DEE sandeoe vents gal. 1.55 @ 1.60 
Rapseed, refined... .gal. 1.15 @ ~- 
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Rapseed, blown... . gal. 1.30 @ - 
Rosin, first rectified. . . gal. 65 @ —_— 
ree eee 68 @ 

Tar (commercial) . . gal. 45 @ 4.48 
Oleum Acid, 20 per ct...ton 22.00 @ 25.00 
Orange mineral, Amer Tb. 134% @ 16 

Per 3 Nominal 
Ozokerite i a Nominal 
Paraphenylenediamine .. .Ib. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Petrolatum, bbls., amber. . Ib. .08 @ -_ 

Pale yellow ..... ..lb 07% @ 08% 

: 2 
Paranitrosodimethylanaline . . @o-— 
Parafin, refined, 118 @ 120 ; 

Mm D. cadedes os eee 08% fa 09 

127 @ 129 m. p.«#...... 09% G@ 10% 

137 @ 140 m., p....... 11 (a 11% 
Re 2t. a ae 09 (a 2 
Pumis sien tewn aeons oe 03 (a 10 
wee GOP Bien tccecés bbl. 15.00 (a 
BOR Becthb avevecesa ee 80660 (a 
Plaster of paris........ bbl. 4.25 @ 5.00 
Red Tuscan eoeeeenece Ib. 15 (a 25 

Red (American)... . Ib. 14 a 16 

indian (English). . 14 f 16% 

DO ccclens > aos lb a 
Rosin (common to good)— ~* 

See Bk dee wadew ad es - 10.50 @ 

Rotten stone, powdered . .Jb. 02% @ 04% 
Rubber, substitute, black. Ib. — ¢ 

. 2 eh Rees — (a 

BTOWE. ..cccs —e (a 
Mineral, Hard Hydrocar a 

MOD case wads céees ton 42.00 (a 
Rosin Oil, first rectified... . .65 (a 

Second rectified ...... 68 @ 

Third rectified ....... .80 (a 

Fourth rectified ...... 86 @ 
Soda ash, light 58 pct. ewt. 1.80 @ 2.00 
Sodium Nitrite 96 @ 98 pct. 16 (a 17% 
Solvent Naphtha, crude, hvy. .28 (a 35) 
Soya Bean Ail, bbls..... Ib. 08% @ 

Sellers, tanks, f. o. b. i 

ae 05% @ 

Stearic Acid, single ..... 14% (a . 
Shellac, fine orange...... Ib 86 fa 87 
Sulphur Chloride, drums... 06% @ .16 
Shellac i 

ae. Wel weds say Shank’ Ib. 77 @ .78 

Bleached, ordinary. .Ib. .74 @ .75 

Bleached, boendry.. .Ib. .89 @ .90 
Silex (silicia)......... ton 25.00 @ 40.00 
Soapstone, powdered ...ton 15.00 @ 20.00 
Starch, corn, powd.....cwt. 3.76 @ 3.80 

POEL io hitb o +0 ends ake 3.08 @ 3.66 

Jap potato, duty pd. Ib. 06% @ 
Sulphur, crude......... ton (a 

100 pounds...... . fa - 

AS oy 3.45 @ * - 

Commercial superfine . . 2.75 @ 3.25 
Tale, American...... .ton 18.00 @ 20.00 

POO dss 066 uae ton 30.00 @ 36.00 
Thiocarbanilid ......... @ - 
Tolulol, pure, in drums, gal. 30 fa 26 

Commercial ..... chaos 30 fa .32 
Tripolite earth....... Ib. 01% (a 
Turpentine, pure gum , 

DD wtwavcb ewer a gal 80 a 

i RE RE ey gal. 78 a - 
Veniee, artificial........ gal. 15 @ 18 

ML Gld wWateaiss ovale ne de 3.00 @ 3.10 
Vermillion, English...... Ib. 1.30 @ 1.35 

Be PEE re 25 @ .30 
Lo ee ere Nominal 
Wax, beeswax, crude, yel. Ib. 21 fa 22 

eT ‘ 27 fa 28 

SEP eae 32 @ 33 

Ceresin, white ..... Ib. 15 a 16 

a eae 14 fa 15 
Whitinz, commercial... .cwt. 1.40 a 

Gilders Bolted ....... 1.45 @ - 

Paris, white Amer..cwt. 50 @ 1.60 

English ,cliffstone. .cwt. 2.00 a - 

| ee ton 15.00 @ . 
RIM CED BOND ci cccusas 42 @ 45 

Commercial ......ce0¢ 35 @ «.3B5 
Zine Oxide, French process 

3 are 10% @ 11% 

Gen GEER pccscsenss 11% @ .12% 

eee 13 @ 13% 
Leaded Grades— 

Commercial, lead free. . 09% @ .10 

5 per ct. lead sulphate. . °08% @ .09 

10 per ct. lead sulphate. 08% @ .08% 

20 per ct. lead sulphate 08% @ .08% 

35 per ct. lead sulphate 08% @ .08% 
Zine Sulphate ....cccccses 03% @ 04% 


Crude Rubber 


New York, DecemsBer 20, 1920 

The crude rubber market has at last 
been aroused from its lethargic state. 
Trading during the past two weeks has 
shown more activity than for several 
months past, and while no lasting gains 
have been made, the renewed interest is 
taken to be a good sign for the future of 
the market. 


Prices a short time ago staged a brief 
rally, which carried ribbed smoked sheets 
up to 20 cents, sellers’ price. This rally, 
however, brought out a flood of offerings, 
and the net result was to drive the mar- 
ket to a record low level. Other varieties 
followed in the general decline. 

Several of the New York banks have 
stocks of crude rubber on hand, which 
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they took over during the recent wave of 
brought on by the failure of 
firms. These banking holdings 
have appearing on the market at 
irregular and are brought out 
at every favorable opportunity to sell. 

A development of general interest, as 
low which the market 
has reached, is the disclosure 
that many manufacturers, who in past 
years have been usiny reclaimed rubber, 
are These manufac- 
turers have found it more profitable to 
buy the lower rubber than 
reclaimed 


liquidatior 
numerous 
bee n 


intervals, 


showing the levels 


noted in 


now using the erude 


orl ades of new 


. to use the 


Many factors in the market have ap- 
parentiy come to the conclusion that the 
market is now atthe low ebb. Tire 
manutacturers have been coming into 


the market from time to time during the 
past fortnight, and several distressed lots 
have passed into the hands of these man- 
ufacturers. In addition, the tire makers 
are credited with buying distressed lots 
of rubber offered in the London market, 
which has broken considerably. More 
than 8,000 tons of erude rubber have 
come forward from London so far during 
the current month. 

Brokers who have been predicting a 
turn for the better by early spring of 
1921 are now confident that their pre- 


dictions will come true. These brokers 
now have on hand fair-sized orders for 
erude rubber for forward delivery. 


Orders now on the books and held: for 
future dating are counted upon to pre- 
cipitate a turn in values after the first 
of next year. 


Manufacturers of drug sundries have 
been fair buyers in the market right 
along, and this outlet shows no sign of 


letting up. Those of the manufacturers 
who overbought themselves a short time 
ago have re-sold their burdensome 
holdings, and are again working in the 


now 


market as stocks are needed. Manufac- 
turers of other rubber goods, such as 
rubber heels, are also taking stocks in a 
S 
New York, Decemper 21, 1920 
Dealers in scrap rubber are basing 


their hopes for an improvement in their 
market on the expected reaction in the 
market erude rubber. Many con- 
sumers of reclaimed stock have turned to 
the use of erude during the present era 
low prices, and this, taken in conjune- 
tion with t reneral depression in busi 
conditions, has practically left the 
reclaimed rubber market at a standstill 


ior 
ol ‘ 
he 


ness 


The jobbers have large stax ks of scrap 
rubber on hand, but thus far the outlet 
has been very disappointing. Reclaimers 
have shown littl no interest in offer- 
ings for several months past, and stocks 
continue to pile up in the hands of the 
jobbers. The at which the 
scrap being taken curtailed the 
collecting of scrap rubber somewhat, but 
with men being thrown out of work in 
all industries, there are more than enough 
to turn to the collecting of old rubber. 
Wholesalers who are literally swamped 


OT 


lower pri es 


is has 


THE RUBBER AGE 








fair being attracted by the low 
prices now ruling. A little buying is 
being done for future needs. 

With the end of the year at hand, a 
little covering is being done by shorts, 
but thus far the volume of such business 
has not been large. Speculative buying, 
which promised to develop a few weeks 
ago, has also fallen off. 

Ribbed smoked sheets have shown a 
further decline for the period. being held 
at 16% cents. Forward options have 
shared in the decline. Spot plain smoked 
sheets are also lower, at 1514 cents per 
pound. The market for first latex pale 
erepe has shown a sharp drop, from 2114 
to 171% cents, for the fortnightly period. 
Other grades of crude have shown pro- 
portionate reductions. 


way, 


Ceylons 
Smoked sheets, ribbed, 
spot ‘ 16% @ 
Smoked sheets ribbed 
Jan. Mch 18% @ 
Smoked sheets ribbed 
Jan.-June 20% fa 
Smoked sheet plain, spot 15% @ 
First latex pale crepe 17% @ 
Amber crepe, No. 1 15 fa 
Amber crepe, No. 2 14 G@ 
Aiber crepe, No. 2 15 fa - 
Amber crepe, No. 3 13 @ - 
Clean brown crepe 13 (a 
Light clean brown crepe 16 @ 
Roll brown crepe 131 @ ~ 
Grand Central crepe 13% @ - 
Africans 
Rio Nunez string @ - 
*No. 1 Benbuella 11 a - 
*No. 2 Benbuella 08% G@ - 
Paras 
Up-river fine 19 @ - 
Up-river medium 16% a - 
Up-river coarse 14 @ - 
Caucho ball 14 @ - 
Islands fine 16% @ 
Maderia fine 23 @ - 
Cameta ; 13 @ - 
Knapsack Nominal 
Centrals 
Corinto prime 14 @ - 
Esmerelda prime 14 @ —- 
Mis« ‘ llaneou 5 
Guayule wet ‘ , 18 @ 
*Balata block Panama. .28 @ - 
Balata sheets .69 @ - 
Palembang 08 @ — 
Bangermassin 07% @ 
Columbian Block Balata 46 fa - 
Prime Pontianac 07% G@ — 
Nominal 


Rubber 


with their holdings of serap state that 
any firm bid for a quantity of scrap 
rubber would have little or no difficulty 
in bringing out sharp price concessions, 
but far none of the reclaimers have 
shown interest enough to take the jobbers 
Export buying is no more 
active than the domestic market. 

Prices have shown comparatively little 
change for the simple reason that the 
holders know that while reductions will 
not bring out any business, they cannot 
quote lower prices without actually giv- 
ing their goods away. 


be 


at their word 


Cents per Pound 
Solid Tire 1.50 @ 2.00 
Auto Tire Peelings 2.50 @ 2.75 
Truck Tires 2.00 @ 2.25 
Black Rubber 1.50 @ 2.00 
Boots and Shoes 4.25 @ 4.50 
Arctics, trimmed 3.25 @ 4.50 
Arctics, untrimmed - @ — 
Tire—Automobile 1.00 @ 1.25 
Bicycles, pneumatic 1.00 @ 1.50 
Mixed Hose 50 @ 1.00 
Air Brake —— —- 1.50 @ -—- 
Inner Tubes, No. 1 8.00 @ 8.50 
Inner Tubes, No. 2 5.50 @ 6.50 
Se bes 604 0 0b een 4.00 @ 5.00 





December 25, 1920 


AMERICAN RUBBER PATENTS 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 30, 1920 


1,360,310—To Zach Olsson, Toombsboro, Ga. 
Tire-filling apparatus. 
1,360,415—To Earld H. Lamiell, Canton, Ohio. 
Rim-tool 
1,360,453- 
assignor to Shaw 
tube 
1,360,596- 
Rubber 
1,360,600- 
ville, Conn., assignor 
frett, Southington, Conn. 
1,360,736—To Eric A 
Clamp for tire cores 
1,360,744—To Harry H. 
Gregory, Tacoma, Wash., 
Rubber Co., Pierce Co., Wash. 
and process for producing same 
1,360,806—To Sol. C. Sherry, West Englewood, 
N. J. Antiskid attachment 
1,360,811—To Louis Stein, Washington, D. C 
hee! 


Medford, 
Mass. 


Mass., 
Inner 


Shaw, 
Boston, 


To A. B 
Tire Co., 
To St. John, Chicago, Il. 
propeller. 

To Albert Reddle Thompson, Plants- 
one-half to Napoleon Rin- 
Antiskidding device 
Ericson, Akron, Ohio. 


Miles C 


Hazeltine and Morton 
assignors to Western 
Rubber substitute 


Cushion 


1,360,837—To Walter Henry Welch, Bristol, 
England, assignor to Harvey Frost & Co., Ltd., 
London, England. Portable vulcanizer for tire- 
repairs 

1,860,855—To John Martin Yaniglos, North- 
ampton, Pa. Antiskid device ; 

1,360,859—To William D. Addison, Manning, 
Iowa. Tire-chain connector 

1,360,866—To Feliks Barniak, Rosemont W. 


Automobile-wheel attachment 
1,360,907—To Philip J. Ernenwein, New York, 
N. ¥. Rubber tire. 

1,360,982—To Hugh Robert Auld, 
Mass., assignor to Thomas L. Harkins, 
Mass. Vulcanizing apparatus 


ISSUED DECEMBER 7, 


Cucchiara, Needham, 


Va 


Boston, 
Boston, 


1920 


1,361,022—To Giovanni 8 
Mass., Non-skid appliance 
1,361,065—-To Joseph M. Johnson, 

Tire. 
1,361,086—To William Francis Murphy, Tomp- 
kinsville, N. Y. Device for Lockting tires and de- 
mountable rims to carriers 

1,361,112—To Frank Stern, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Display-stand for automobile tires 

1,361,132—To Bailey. O. Beadle, Atlantic, Iowa 
Fastening 

1,361,306—To 
Cal Tire-remover 
1,361,321—-To Emery 
Automobile accessory 
1,361,693—To Demetreos J. Demas, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Fastening means for tire chains 
1,361,721—To William Hamilton, 
New Brunswick, Canada . Tire 
1,361,764——To Cassell D. Hibbs, 
Texas. Adjustable tire-mold 
.861,770—To Edward O'Connor, New 
Conn. Closing device for rubber tubing 
ISSUED DECEMBER 1920 
1.361.907—To Addison T. Saunders, Chicopee, 
Mass., assignor to A. G. Spalding & Bros., Jer 
sey City, N .J. Rubber sole for shoes 
1,361,926—To Carl T. Thompson and Arnold 
Thompson, Fitchburg, Mass Rubber shoe 
1,362,123—To Carl G. Lundstrom, Ames, lowa 
Resilient tire. 
1,362,169- 


Harrisburz, 
Pa 


Chester Alven Clark, Kenneth, 


T Berkeley, Cal 


Gove, 
St. John, 
Forth Worth, 


Haven, 


K. 


To Colin Macbeth Birmingham, 


England, assignor to the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, England. Manufacture of tires 
1.362,187—To William Henry Richards, Knox 


ville, Tenn Pneumatic tire 
1,362,250—To Arthur E 
Tire-holding device 


Joslin, Pontiac, Mich 


1.362,.340—-To William J. P. Moore, New York 
N. ¥ Demonntable rim 

1,362,4830—To Creed Hayman McKendree, 
Lakeview, Ore. Rim 

1,.362,433—To Jaquelin M. Meredith, Jr., Nor- 
folk, Va Wheel-rim 

1.362.475—To Jonas Copp, Miami, Ariz As 
signor of one-half to Harold Copp, Miami, Ariz 
Tire-protector 

1,.362,516—To Charles Albert Stuart and 
George Edward Stuart, Oregon City, Ore. Tire 
protector 

Miller Branch Changes 
J. L. Adams has been made manager 


of The Miller Rubber Company branch 
at Houston, Texas. Mr. Adams started 
in the tire business in Atlanta a number 
of years ago. L. Crain who has been a 
traveling salesman out of the Miller 
Rubber Company branch at Houston has 
been appointed manager of the San An- 
tonio branch. Mr. Crain has had a 
number of years experience in the tire 
industry. S, M. Barber, salesman of the 
Grand Rapids branch has been appointed 
manager of the branch. 











